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— object oft this paper is to present some hew phases of 


manual training, to present methods that have been em- 
ployed to bridge the gap between the work in the kindergarten 
and that of the manual training high school, and to diseuss the 
question of State legislation in favor of manual training. 

Instruction in manual training, in some form or other, has been 
introduced into the courses of most of our more progressive cities. 
It has not come like many educational fads, which, like popular 
SOnUS, have a vreat run and short life: but the recognition of its 
place in educational systems has come about much in the same 
manner as that of the teaching of sciences. ‘The early struggles 
ot the promoters ol instruetion in science were repeated by the 
advocates of manual training, and it has taken years of practical 
demonstration on the part of a few leading cities and educators 
to bring about the present attitude. At present there is a wide- 
spread willingness to try to do something in the way of manual 
training in public schools. There is also wide diversity in meth- 
ods of attacking the problem of how it is best to introduce the 
manual work. 

Methods of teaching are influenced Ly the ideals of the teacher. 
The conclusion that manual training should be introduced into the 
schools has been arrived at in Many Cases by a preponderance of 
sentiment in favor of but one of a number of reasons why it 


should be adopted. \ comprehensive view of the situation will 
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lead to the best organization, and a successful system demands 
that not only superintendent but teachers have some familiarity 
with the influences arising from widely varying sources, which 
have finally united into the present powertul current of public 
sentiment. 

A perusal of the bibliography of manual training discovers it 
to be largely one of argumentation, amplification and exemplifica- 
tion. After reading all the available literature of the subject one 
feels the same impressions as one has at a “Round Table” dis- 
cussion at which the arguments have become scattered through 
lack of skillful chairmanship to draw them together. As an ex- 
tensive bibliography is not generally available, it seems to the 
writer not out of place here to give a very condensed statement 
or some of the chief reasons that have been advanced in favor of 
manual training, which may be grouped into three general classes : 
(1) Pedagogical; (2) Sociological; (3) Utilitarian. 

The utilitarian and sociological benefits of education in manual 
training were the earliest reasons advanced in favor of such in- 
struction. It has remained, however, for the pedagogue to 
wdivance the strongest arguments for such education,— arguments 
that will hold good for all times. Industrial and_ sociological 
conditions will change, and arguments drawn from such sources 
may soon lose strength. Educators discovered that manual train- 
ing has an ethical and pedagogical value, and these claims will 
hold good for all conditions and all ages. 

The disciples of Froebel have welcomed the introduction of 
manual training into other grades besides those of the kindergar- 
ten. To them the skilled hand, the trained eye, the development 
of senses of form and color are secondary aims, the self-activity 
encouraged by the new education being to them the prime consid- 
eration. They have been instrumental in adding to the manual 
work, instruction through observation and intuition. 

The Herbartians see in manual training a means of general 
culture. They have kept prominent the fact that the true aim of 
manual education is one of general culture, and that all other con- 
siderations lose importance when compared to this. 

It has been found that manual training appears to be so attrac- 
tive to the pupils or their parents that the tendency to drop out 
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of school before the end of the course has been decidedly checked 
by its introduction. One of the most notable instances of this 
was at Toledo, where the attendance at the high school doubled 
within a few years after the introduction of manual training, the 
manual work being the direct cause, according to the teachers’ 
reports, of the larger share of this increase. 

Experience in negro schools has shown that education intended 
primarily to be “industrial” has done more than make carpenters, 
blacksmiths, seamstresses and cooks. It has developed powers of 
impression and expression, such as no amount of drill in the old 
book-learning could accomplish, and the Southern states are clam- 
oring for manual training for whites since they have seen its effect 
on the negroes. 

To the teacher these reasons are sufficient. But there are other 
reasons which appeal so strongly to the average citizen that a 
knowledge of them should be held by every teacher interested in 
manual training. 

Krom a sociological standpoint, the new education has been 
looked upon with favor both by theoretic sociologists and by the 
laboring classes. The sociologist has discovered that it promotes 
the growth of the child in the direction of social capacity and 
service, and that it stimulates individual growth. The laboring 
man has discovered that it breaks down caste prejudice. It 
wrouses a proper appreciation of the important place of the pro- 
ductive laborer in the world’s work on the part of those engaged 
in the professions and the purely transportational and distributive 
departments of business. This results in a better recognition of 
the rights and needs of the productive laborer in the way of suf- 
ficient compensation and leisure to allow him to be a good citizen 
and to educate his children to become such. 

The arguments from the utilitarian standpoint appeal so strongly 
to a great proportion of our people, and they have been so effec- 
tive in helping the cause of manual training, that we cannot afford 
to overlook them. ° 

Among educators there is a tendency to cast aside as unworthy 
of consideration those claims for manual training based upon utili- 
tarian considerations. Yet these very considerations have been 
most effective in securing the practical assistance of business men. 
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If a system of education is valuable not only from pedagogic and 
sociological points of view, but is also instrumental in. increasing 
national wealth and industrial activity and power, these last con- 
siderations should neither be overlooked nor despised on account 
of traditional professional contempt for money-getting. It must 
be remembered that greater material prosperity brings with it 
more widespread and better education for the rich as well as the 
poor. The idle rich will give place to the educated men of wealth. 
Lavish extravagance will give place to the useful employment of 
riches more and more as rational education develops higher ideals. 

It should be remembered too, that even though manual training 
originated among pedagogues, its general establishment was due 
altogether to utilitarian reasons. In Sweden, the classic land of 
Slojd, the first trade practiced was that of work in) wood,— the 
material most convenient for the inhabitants. From similar con- 
siderations of maintaining local industrial leadership, we find in 
early times textile schools in Great Britain and France. In 
America the fortunate ambition for inventive leadership widened 
the field necessary Lo be covered bv the technical school, Our 
great machine-manufacturing industries made necessary the intro- 
duction of iron-working as part of the manual or “practical ” in- 
struction in our higher engineering schools, all of which are now 
equipped with departments of so-called practical mechanics, in 
which instruction in forging, pattern-making, foundry-work, and 
machine-work in metal are given. These departments in ow 
higher technical schools were our first manual training schools, 
and the influence exerted by the oraduates of these schools las 
been an unportant factor in bringing about the present general 
consensus of opinion in favor of the introduction of this work 
into the lower vracdes. \lmost every man who has had the ven- 
eral broadening influence of a university training in engineering 
has felt, perhaps, while in school, but certainly afterwards, that 
the manual training work had a wider influence on him than the 
training to dext@rity or the developing of familiarity with tools 
and machinery, and of inventive ability. He has felt, too, that 
this work was not properly a part of the university curriculum, 
but belonged to the lower orades, and that the time spent on such 


work in the university might have been spent to far vreate 
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wlvantage, had he received this manual work, and more of it, 
eatlier in his school life. This ultimate pushing back into the 
high schools of the greater part of the shop-work and drawing 
now taught in the university, will result in a broader education to 
those taking engineering courses. It will afford opportunity for 
the study of economics, sociology, and works management, ena- 
bling them to face more intelligently those great public problems 
which the engineer must face when he becomes the holder of an 
executive position in industrial work. The student can then 
acquire much that employers insist on having, and which must be 
learned after graduation by experience only, in the way of cost- 
keeping, selling and factory systems. ‘The engineering press 
fairly teems with demands on the engineering schools to give a 
practical insight into the very necessary commercial branch of the 
profession, since experience has shown that it is in this very de- 
partment that existing manufacturing establishments are most 
deficient. But until a great part of the student’s present univer- 
sity work can be given him at the high school, there will be no 
opportunity to give this much needed instruction referred to, as 
the curricula in our higher engineering schools are already over- 
crowded, 

The elementary manual training now given in our universities 
will ultimately be used only in the education of teachers of man- 
ual training, since the technical students will have covered in the 
graded schools and high schools, all of the work now carried on 
in the university shops and most of the drawing. After the pre- 
paratory work of the grades, in which the child is taught the 
“orammar ” of manual training, he will receive in the high 
schools a more complete course in shop-work than our universities 
have had the time to offer. The students will be enabled at a far 
earlier age to discover their natural preferences when the manual 
work is well differentiated in the high school. A most satisfae- 
tory example of this differentiation is shown in the admirable 
courses at the Toledo Manual Training High School, where dis- 
tinct four-year courses are given in mechanic arts, architectural 
arts, domestic science, and art. 

The effect on higher industrial and engineering education, of a 
complete system of codrdinated manual training in the primary 
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and secondary schools is a matter the importance of which is by 
no means generally realized. The so-called courses in “ Business 
and Industry” in our universities are without adequate backing 
in practical knowledge. The writer has had interviews with 
prominent manufacturers, and they have stated that an urgent 
need exists for men educated both in manual training and in the 
more advanced studies of economics and business, and that men 
with such educations are very rare indeed. 

The success of the manual training high school, and at the 
same time the inaptitude and distaste for such work of many stu- 
dents led to further investigations of the effect of manual training 
in lower grades. It was rightly claimed by Goetze, of the ‘Teach- 
er’s College at Leipzig, that the perceptions acquired at an early 
age by sight must be controlled and perfected by touch long be- 
fore the age at which it has hitherto been the custom to introduce 
work in Slojd or domestic science. Goetze accomplished sucess- 
fully at Leipzig the filling in of the gap between the kindergarten 
and the school work-shop by the so-called preparatory or transition 
grades. This plan is being fostered by the Teachers’ College at 

) that city, and by the Teachers’ College at New York. It was put 
into practice a number of years ago at Brookline, Mass., and at 
Menominee, Wis. For these intervening grades it is necessary to 
have materials easy to handle and capable of being worked with 
light tools. These are found in card-board work, paper folding 
and cutting, construction of geometric solids, clay-modeling, ele- 
mentary mechanical drawing, sewing, bent iron work, knife work 
in wood, pyrography, ete. Ail of this work can be carried on in 
the ordinary schoolroom with but very little expense. 

Experience has shown that it has been found desirable to have 

\the manual work daily in all excepting the upper grammar grades. 
In the lowest three grades at least twenty minutes per day, and in 
the next three grades at least thirty minutes per day have been 
customary. The more advanced work of the upper grades de- 
mands a considerably longer period of time. The student needs 
to get his hand into the work, and if the period is too short, he 





will barely have gotten started when it is time to stop. In the 
upper two or three grades of the grammar school the work usually 
consists of Slojd exercises for the boys and domestic science work 
for the girls. 
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Manual training cannot be introduced into the schools without 
careful preparation being made for it. Its cause has been injured 
and its development arrested in many instances by disconnected 
and erratic attempts. ‘To force unprepared teachers to give in- 
struction in this new work, with the objects and manner of execu- 
tion of which they are unfamiliar, and which many are apt to 
consider merely another fad, is not apt to improve an educational 
system. 

The doubtful efticaey of the special teacher as found in our 
larger cities, going from school to school and giving instructions 
once or twice in a week, as has been the practice in instruction in 
music, drawing, penmanship and physical culture, has been 
attested to by the fact that there has been no encouragement to 
the appointment of peritatetic teachers of manual training. The 
special teacher system has too often resulted in the work in the 
special branches being taught only during the period that the 
special teacher pays his visit. It is unwise to introduce manual 
training as a mere external exercise without any connection 
between it and the child’s other work. ‘The system of special 
teachers has often caused a misconception of the special branches 
taught, and a jealousy or dislike of the special teachers among the 
rank and file of regular instructors, since the positions of the 
specialists were often sinecures and political plums. ‘The inter- 
connection and correlation of the studies in the lower grades is 
not apt to receive much encouragement so long as certain highly 
important branches are taught by special teachers, and this feeling 








of jealousy exists. if 








The most feasible plan for instructing the teachers of the pri- 
mary grades to prepare them for manual training work is that the « 
teachers who are appointed to handle the Slojd and domestic sci- 
ence of the seventh and eighth grades and such other lower grade ie 
classes as they may have time for, prepare the teachers of the pri- | 
mary grades. 

There is no question but that manual training means some 
increase in the cost of a school system. Yet in almost every city 
where taxation has been proposed for the specific purpose of man- 
ual training, it has met with very little opposition; on the con- 
trary, it has been most cordially welcomed. 
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As yet there has not been legislative encouragement to manual 


training to any great extent. Massachusetts has a law providing , 


that every city of ten thousand or more inhabitants shall afford 
manual training in its high school work. New Jersey and Wis- 
consin duplicate from State funds sums within certain limits given 
either by private individuals or school districts for initiatory eq uip- 
ment for manual training work. In Kansas the State Social Sci- 
ence Association prepared a draft of a bill which was presented 
to legislators, asking for financial assistance from the State. As 
movements are likely to arise elsewhere having tor their object 
more wide-spread manual training, the proposed Kansas measure 
is of interest as offering a framework of what may be improved 
into a better structure. It is presented in order that its faults as 
well as its merits may be considered. The dratt as presented by 
the Social Science Association, provided : — 

(1.) For a State appropriation duplicating any sum undet 
$5,000 yearly given by district or city, corporation or individual, 
to equip or maintain a free manual training school. High school 
teachers to be graduated from some recognized manual training 
school of hight standing. Manual training shall be taught in all 
the grades. 

(2.) <A State appropriation of *200 yearly to every teacher of 
free kindergarten school, supported by district or city. Such 
teacher to have certificate from some school of kindergarten train- 
ing of high standing. 

(3.) After the year 1908, all teachers in the public schools to 
be obliged to pass examinations in elementary manual training, so 
as to make-them competent to teach in the first six grades under 
the supervision of the teachers of manual training in the higher 
grades. 

(4.) <A State appropriation for such state institutions as pro- 
vide normal instruction, to enable them to graduate teachers 
prepared to give instruction in manual training and kindergarten 
work. 

In criticism of the foregoing draft, it was stated that a definite 
limit should be set to the appropriation. This was done in Wis- 
consin, and so many applications were received after the available 


funds had been distributed, that the next legislature doubled the 
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appropriation. It was also argued that while all the sections enu- 
merated above were desirable, there was a possibility of asking 
for too much all at once, thus hazarding the fate of the entire 
proposition. The Act in its modified form is as follows: — 

An Act to Provide for Instruction in Industrial Training in the 
Schools of this State, Permitting and Fixing Levies Therefor, 
Providing for State Aid thereto, and Making Appropriation for 
Such Aid. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas: — 

Section 1. That the Board of Education in each city of the 
first and second class, and the annual school meeting of aly school 
(listrict, may, in the addition of the other levies, levy a tax not to 
exceed one-half mill upon the dollar of assessed valuation, in cities 
of the first and second class, and not to exceed one mill on the 
dollar of assessed valuation, in all other cities and school districts, 
for the equipment and maintenance of industrial training schools, 
or industrial training departments of the public schools. The 
stums raised by such levies shall be expended for the purposes 
named in this act and no other. 

Section 2. Said Board of Education and District Board, upon 
such levy being made, may provide for a separate school, or a sep- 
arate department of some existing school, and may employ such 
teachers as they think are competent to give instruction in indus- 
trial training as is required by their course of study; and it shall 
be the duty of such Board to provide, from funds received, under 
the provisions of this act, the necessary books, appliances, and 
room for such instruction, and it shall be the duty of such Board 
to prescribe a course of study to meet the special needs of the 
district or city, which course of study must be approved by the 
State Board of Education. 

Section 3. The State Board of Edueation shall establish a 
standard for teachers of industrial training, and shall grant special 
certificates to teach to those who are fully qualified to give in- 
struction therein; and they shall prescribe the courses of study in 
industrial training to be used in the State. 

Section 4. When any such school or department for industrial 
training shall have been established and maintained for a period 


of six months, in any one year, to the satisfaction of the State 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, and during such period, 
having been taught by a teacher or teachers holding a special in- 
dustrial training certificate, approved by said Board of Education, 
such school shall be entitled to State Aid, as hereinafter provided : 
Provided that the course of study in industrial training shall first 
be approved by the State Board of Education. 

On the first day of July each year the clerk of each School 
Board maintaining School or Department as aforesaid, shall report 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in form as may 
be required, setting forth the facts relating to the cost of main- 
taining such institution, the character of the work done, the num- 
ber and names of the people employed, the length of time each 
school or department was maintained during the preceding year, 
and upon the receipt of such report, the Superintendent shall 
make a certificate to that effect and file the same with the Auditor 
of State and upon receipting such certificate, the Auditor of State 
shall draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer for the sum of 
two hundred and fitty dollars payable to the Treasurer of the 
school district or Board of Education maintaining the school: 
Provided that the sum so received shall be expended for purposes 
named in this act and no other: Provided that the total amount 
expended for such purpose by the State shall not exceed ten 
thousand dollars in any one year. 

Section 5. For the carrying out of the provisions of this act, 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars, or so much as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated out of the State Treasury out of any 
money not otherwise appropriated. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect and be enforced from and 


after its publication in the official state paper. 
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ANCIENT SALEM. 


ROBERT 8. RANTOUL, 


N°? intelligent person should come to 

Salem, without carrying away 
inspirations and memories enough to 
justify the expenditure of time and 


trouble. What may be seen here is one 
matter. What may be learned about the 





place is another matter. The visitor, 
\\ knowing where to look, will see some 
of the best typical colonial, provincial 

5 and early nineteenth century mansions 
a Endecott. in existence. The «Visitor's Guide” 
tells one where to look ‘for {them and gives pictures of them. 
If you affect the extreme archaic, you will be shown the Roger 
Williams-Curwen, or so-called “ Witch” House, doubtless the 
oldest dwelling house in New England, and still preserving in its 
chimney-stack, staircases, oak beams and general flavor, the very 
atmosphere of the days of witch-strangling and religious perse- 
cution. If one looks for a closer knowledge of those evil days, 
by visiting Gallows Hill he may stand where nineteen of the 
harmless victims of fanaticism perished, and then, by visiting the 
Court House, read, in the original hand-writing of their Judges, 
the flimsy stuff which was made to do duty as evidence in con- 
victing them. 

But ancient Salem is not all witcheraft, nor all religious bigotry. 
Roger Williams fled from under this old roof-tree through a how!l- 
ing wilderness to found Rhode Island and Religious ‘Toleration,— 
to protest against the Protestantism of his day,— but it was not 
Salem nor Salem bigotry that drove him forth. With Salem and 
Governor Endecott he got on well enough, and would have been 
protected here in his independence. Indeed, when the choleric 
old Magistrate wreaked his Anti-Papal spleen upon his King’s 
colors, and, in front of the present Post Office building, now the 


NOTE :— The cuts use in illustrating this article were kindly loaned by The Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass. 
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int property of one of his descendants, slashed with his keen-edged 
sword the cross out of the scarlet ensign of his country (see Long- 
fellows and Whittier’s poems), he was excused by those who 


wished to act as his apologists on the ground that he committed 











the indiscretion under the influence of Roger Williams. It was 
the Boston hierarchy and not Salem that drove out Williams. 
But you look for shrines of civil as well as of religious free- 


dom here. Here is the spot, just against the First Church as you 
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come up Washington street from the station, where stood an old 
Town House and Court House,— a little fifty by thirty foot affair, 


for it was the day of small things,— in which all the public busi- 





OLD BURYING POINT, 


ness of this neighborhood Was transacted. Built of wood,— the 


“pine state-house” of Emerson’s Boston hymn, it served from 


1718 until, 1785. Here Pepperrell was feasted and flattered by 
the town, July 4, 1746, on his way home from reducing the 
Here the Roval Governors more than 


“Dunkirk of America.” 
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once, sitting under the carved and gilded Royal Arms, convened 
the House of Assembly when Boston was getting too unruly for 
their liking. And here Gage, on his arrival as governor in 1774, 
with the obnoxious Boston Port Bill in his pocket, undertook to 
establish his Capital and make us in lieu of Boston his Port of 
Entry, issuing his orders for the humiliation of Massachusetts, 
until one fine June morning,—it happened to be June 17, a day 
already marked in our calendar as that on which Winthrop set 
out from Salem to found Charlestown and Boston in 1630; also 
as that on which Louisburg capitulated in 1745; a day soon to 
become forever memorable for the battle at Charlestown in 1775, 
—on this seventeenth day of June, 1774, just a twelvemonth 
before Bunker Hill, Samuel Adams, with Josiah Quincy and the 
little group who backed, him, carried through the Assembly, while 
the doors were locked against the king’s minions and the key in 
his pocket, a vote demanding the immediate calling of a Continen- 
tal Congress,— designating members of it to represent Massachu- 


setts and providing for their expenses,—the Royal Secretary of 


State the while idly storming at the door for admittance to dis- 
solve the sitting. And this Act, said Webster, in his Adams and 
Jefferson eulogy of 1826, severed for all time the political con- 
nection between Massachusetts and the Mother Country. After 
this, Salem pleased Gage no better as a Capital than Boston, and 
he soon left us. 

This, it will be noted, was a whole year to a day before Bunker 
Hill. We had a British regiment quartered here to suppress town 
meetings, but they were still held. And the next spring, four 
months before Bunker Hill,—two months before Lexington and 
Concord,— the Salem people were suddenly called upon to face 
another Royal regiment, with bayonets fixed and muskets loaded, 
at the draw-bridge over North river, and to decide, without a mo- 
ment for consultation, whether or not they were prepared to sur- 
render some munitions of war which they were collecting and 
which were the rightful property of private owners. By dint of 
promptness, shrewdness and firmness they saved the day. The 
proprietors of the bridge hoisted the draw, the invaders retired 
and the ships’ guns remained with us. 
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But some of the visitors will have an eye for fine streets 
and fine houses. These will be rewarded by visiting Chest- 
nut Street, Dearborn Street, Lafayette Street, and Washington 
Square. If they seek ancient architecture of the style pre- 
vailing in the Colonial and Witchcraft period, (1634 — 1693), 
let them seek out the Narbonne house, 71 Essex Street,— the 
John Ward house, 38 St. Peter's Street,—the Old Bakery, 233 


Washington Street,— the Ward-Derby-Crowninshield house, at 








BEPULSE OF LESLIE. 


the corner of Derby and Herbert Streets,— the Pickering house, 
18 Broad Street,—the Turner house, 54 Turner Street,— the 
Peirce-Nichols house, 80 Federal Street,— The old Pickman, old 
Cabot, and old Barnard homesteads on Essex Street,—and the 
Assembly House, where Washington danced, 138 Federal Street. 
If they would study the typical snug-harbor of the vikings while 
in port, built during the early pre-Revolutionary, commercial 


growth of the place, let them pass through the short streets cross- 
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ing the lower section of the town between Essex and Derby 
Streets, and see how these homesteads compare with those of the 
older parts of Portsmouth, N. H., and of Newport, R. 1, and how 
the old sea-dogs profited in building their houses by the means 
and breadth and intelligence acquired in foreign commerce, Which 
has been well described as taking the place of a liberal education. 
Or if they would feast their eyes upon the few scores of real 
architectural triumphs, achieved mostly by McIntire, and nearly 
all of them dating since the war of 1812-15, and the rolling up 
of the great privateering fortunes,— large, dignified palatial man- 
sions of red brick, trimmed with white marble or wood painted 
white, iw very marked type, thought to have been brought to 
Salem from the Knglish vovernmenta! residences in India, — SO 
much admired that architectural classes from the Boston schools 
visit Salem to sketch them, and architects all about the country 
delight to reproduce them, let the pilgrim search out the Andrew 
House and the Salem Club House, both facing the Common, 
built in friendly rivalry in 1818; or the Captain Joseph White 
house and the Cadet Armory on Essex Street: or the Nichols and 
Oliver houses (this the house where General Oliver composed 
* Federal Street) and the old Assembly House on Federal Street: 
or the dozen unrivalled residences in Chestnut Street,— all within 
an @asy walk from the Station and all with ‘few rivals of their kind 
in any of the older seaports,— monuments more inpressive than 
any, save the famous East India Marine Museum, to the proud 
preéminence ot Salem enterprise in he volden commercial era. 
And when this Museum is reached let the visitors ask themselves 
where else on this continent can be found a granite front bearing 
three such Inscriptions, so redolent of the East, as * Asiastic 
Bank,” “(Oriental Insurance Othiee,”’—* Kast India Marine Hall.” 
Beyond these features which appeal lo the casual observer, 


there wre others onwinineg which demand more time and thought. 


The institutions of Salem are unsurpassed. There is no city of 
os,Q0U people, unless 11 be a University citv, which has such libra- 
ries and museums. A Public Library has been in operation fo 
fifteen vears. It as 41,000 volumes, and is recognized as a 


model in its administration and its conveniences. Cards afhixed 


to the speclnens n the Peabody Academy of Science refer the 
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student to the most helpful books in the Public Library. There 
are a dozen club libraries of greater or less pretensions. Of these 
the Atheneum is the oldest and largest, dating from 1810, and ina 
sense from 1760, and containing 24,000 volumes, stored in a 
large, high-studded, open hall, built in 1856, which is probably the 





ESSEX INSTITUTE, PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
finest architectural work of its kind in Essex county. The Law 
Library, at the new Court House, supported by the county of 
Essex, is one of rare excellence and richness, and is adorned with 
portraits of many of the leaders in the profession. 
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But by far the most important, numerous and curious collee- 
tion of books in Essex county is the great library of the Essex 
Institute, a popular, endowed organization of seven or eight hun- 


dred members, which has, since 1821, been accumulating the lit- 
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erature produced by and the literature bearing on the county and 
its many towns and cities, including science, genealogy, local 


history, antiquities illustrating the past life of the county, and 
various branches of general literature,— complete files of the 
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newspapers of the county, funeral and other sermons, local pam- 
phlets and rare monographs of every kind, until the collection 
has now reached, beside newspapers, nearly four hundred thousand 
titles,— and with its large, unique and important museum of 
antiquities and ancient manuscripts of local interest, unapproached 
in this section, has completely outgrown the accommodations 
secured for it not long ago by popular subscription, so that it is 
now forced to be making new appeals for building resources. 
What is of especial interest to the modern pilgrims is, that it 
publishes and sells at a small fee the standard guide-book to 
Salem,—a book of one hundred and fifty carefully prepared and 
indexed pages, in which all that the visitor needs to know is 
readily accessible. 

It remains to say that the place is everywhere shadowed with 
the sombre genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne. His birthplace, the 
dwellings, the the graves of his progenitors, the houses where 
he lived and loved and wrought, the places he wrote about and 
made forever famous,—the Custom House where he struggled 
and strove with his surroundings, and in seeming failure tri- 
wnphed,— the Grimshawe House, 
where he wooed and won his 
mate, with its parlor windows and 
its garden gate opening upon the 
ancient grave-yard,— the grass- 
entangled tomb-stones beneath its 
windows where he delved for the 
quaint colonial names woven into 
his fiction, among them the one 
grave-stone of a May-Flower Pil- 
grim known to remain in being, 
the dismal chamber in Herbert 
Street where he waited so long 
for fame to find him out,— the 
very room where he brooded over 
his master-work, “The Scarlet 
Letter,” — all these are shown in 
bodily presence to the visitor to 





Salem. 
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COMMERCIAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL 
AND PLACE. 


ITS SCOPE 


PRINCIPAL EDWIN L. ROBINSON, MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN, 


: is no longer a question for discussion whether commercial 

work should be allowed a place in our schools — that has 
been definitely and finally settled. The rapid growth of such 
study since its introduction testifies to its worth, and the present 
commercial trend of our national life indicates very clearly the 
demand for commercial training. Commercial study is now a part 
of our school work and surely if it deserves a place at all in our 
educational system it deserves a place in our deliberations as 
teachers and in our careful thought as educators. 

On the cover page of a recent issue of one of our business 
magazines there was a picture representing Justice, but not blind- 
fold, with her scales, in one pan of which were the lamp of 
wisdom with books of the arts and sciences; in the other the con- 
ventional ink-well and goose-q uill with ledger folios, indicative of 
the study of accounts. Above the bar of the scales which were 
in equilibrium, were printed these words—*« They balance.” 
These two words constitute the key-note of what follows. 

The majority of speakers and writers on this subject have 
emphasized the purely commercial value of such study, calling the 
High School the “Poor Man’s College,” and neglecting almost 
entirely the possible educational value which they possess. On 
the contrary, in what follows I wish to lay particular stress on the 
point that, educationally, commercial studies are on a par with 
any of the other branches. Not, however, to underrate the real 
money value which such studies possess, but I believe that our aim 
should be to give our students something more, something higher 
than a mere love of money or ability to make money. So far as 
possible we should put that in them which will make them well 
rounded men and women. 

Advocates of commercial work have made free use of the terms 
practical and utilitarian, and its opponents have also used them 
in its opposition, and both have had in mind a different idea, have 
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been understanding a different definition to the terms. However, 
as Dr. Winship, Editor of/the Journal of Education says, “The 
words practical and utilitarian are being robbed of their terror. 
Utilitarian simply means that one is useful, and there is no less 
discipline required to save human life or to add to its comfort and 
prosperity than there is in neglecting it by abstract dreaming.” 
So all study in its final application is, or should be utilitarian. 

Before attempting to lay out a plan of work or to define its 
scope, it were well to determine what object is to be held in view. 
For what are we to work? What is the goal to the attainment of 
which our energies are to be exerted? Some say, speaking gener- 
ally, that it is the obtaining of an education. But education 
while an end in itself so far as the mechanical study is concerned, 
is also a means to a higher end —the fitting of the individual to 
be of the greatest worth to the world at large, and it is this fact 
which should be held up before the pupils rather than the mere 
mercenary end of money getting. If this be so it follows that we 
must not narrow our instruction to commercial work alone or keep 
in mind only the dollar and cents value of such study. On this 
point Michael E. Sadler, Commissioner of the London Board of 
Education, says, “It would be a blunder from the point of view 
of the later efficiency of the pupil to deprive him of a liberal edu- 
cation in order to impart to him an early knowledge of the techni- 
calities of business subjects.” ‘This is also true in other branches. 
We all, I presume, desire to be money makers, but when we 
planned to be teachers we aimed to get that which would give us 
cultural value and at the same time give us a definite value in the 
money market. 

But again, the plan and scope of the work depend largely upon 
the demand. Is there a demand for commercial study, and if so, 
we should ask the question whether this demand comes from 
legitimate sources as a result of existing conditions, or whether it 
is the demand of ignorance? 

Commercial expansion is the watchword of the present day. 
Never before has there been such a remarkable activity in every 
branch of business as is now being experienced. Inventions and 
discoveries in the industrial field follow fast upon others still more 


startling 


5? 


and we feel no more than passing wonder at events 
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which would have been paralyzing in their effects upon our fathers 
of even fifty years ago. Commercial combinations have been 
growing in size and number and we have but recently learned of 
the combination of the inconceivable amount of two billions of 
dollars. Our recent war opened another field and we are now 
carrying our trade into Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the far-away 
Phillipines. Senator Beveridge in his recent articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post on the subject of the Far East, pointed out 
where the next expansive move should be made and showed why 
ours should be the country to reap the benefits of the immense 
trade for which China is already prepared. 

Now this immense growth has greatly increased the demand for 
trained intelligence along commercial lines. Now more than ever 
is there a call for youth in our places of trust, responsibility and 
also of labor. Business houses are calling for young men with 
their health, activity and enthusiasm. 

This briefly, is the demand arising from the much changed con- 
ditions of commerce and its infinitely increased scope, and since 
we must meet these conditions, it is my contention that we meet 
them educationally. We must face the fact that there are a great 
many of our young people whose life plan does not, and in a large 
number of cases cannot, include advanced collegiate training, and 
they should have whatever we can give of help toward making 
them broad-minded men and women and toward the development 
of their resources and faculties in a practical way to fit them for 
the struggle. 

Nor does the general work of the High School fit for business, 
notwithstanding the argument that has been made on this point. 
As to this John Wanamaker says, “I think it is a great mistake 
for any High School not to include a thorough course in com- 
mercial study in order to prepare people for practical business.” 
Marshall Field says, “ We find that they,” referring to the students 
who apply to him for positions, “ We find that they are only par- 
tially prepared for business; that undoubtedly a thorough course 
of commercial study would better equip a youth for practical busi- 
ness than a literary or classical course of the same length; that 
our present High School training seems to direct the brightest 


and most promising boys toward the professions, which are already 
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overcrowded, while commercial lines are starving for want of high 
class material.” And please note that he says “high class 
material.” 

There are three classes of students who are, or may be, affected 
by the study of commercial subjects. The first comprises those 
whose education, so far as the school is concerned, will end with 
the High School, and who will go from it into some form of busi- 
ness life; the second, those who are planning some higher work 
preparatory to entering business; the third, those who are pre- 
paring for advanced study, but with a profession in view rather 
than business. To each of these we owe it to give so far as we 
can such training as will best fit them to meet and to master the 
difficulties of life as they will find them. At some time in his life 
every one of these our students, whether engaged in the field of 
commerce or not, will be brought face to face with some perplex- 
ing business proposition, and unless we have given him the ability 
to meet and overcome such perplexity we have been educationally 
culpable. 

The study of commerce does not, or should not, Mean a neglect 
of culture and refinement. For all this tremendous growth in the 
industries, not one of us is willing to, admit that we are a people 
lacking in culture or that our tastes have retrograded from retined 
standards. And educators are coming more and more to a reali- 
zation of this fact, that commercial studies bring opportunities for 
cultural development not surpassed by any others in the whole 
range of our curricula. Prof. De Garmo of Cornell says, “If he 
has equally efficient teachers and is supplied with equally good 
facilities, the student of the commercial course is not inferior to 
his brother in the arts course in the range of his education, in the 
quality of his discipline, in the dignity of his work, or the worthi- 
ness of his destination.” 

The plan that meets most nearly the new demand on com- 
mercial work is the elective plan of study. Here any or all have 
an opportunity of obtaining some instruction along these lines. 
The student whose tastes are commercial is compelled to fill out 
his course of study with other branches, while frequently other 
students, not being held in rigidly by department lines, will elect 


them on aceount of conflicts or for other reasons. And another 
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point in which the elective plan is of value is that it dignifies the 
work by putting it on an equal basis with the arts and sciences. 
Our universities have very largely introduced courses in Higher 
Commercial Education, and our efforts should be directed toward 
having them give commercial studies equal rank with all others in 
the matter of credits. It would then be the easier to do that 
which we really ought to do, and yet which we find it so hard to 
do consistently in commercial work, and that is, keep always 
before the minds of the pupils the ideal of advanced study of some 
kind. 

Unless great and especial care is taken, the tendency of com- 
mercial work is somewhat materialistic. To offset this the dollar 
and cents consideration should, for the time being at least; be put 
in the background, and those features which tend to the stimu- 
lation of the faculties should be brought to the fore and empha- 
sized. As to its disciplinary value Dr. Winship, who has been 
quoted before, says, “It is no longer a question whether com- 
mercial work possesses disciplinary value, but whether in com- 
parison with it other studies possess any.” Another educator 
speaking before the National |Educational Association two years 
ago said, “After a fair trial I am convinced that commercial 
studies possess disciplinary and cultural value not surpassed by 
Latin Grammar or even by Geometry.” 

The very nature and conditions of commerce demand as essen- 
tials, perfect poise, mental alertness and strength, to a degree made 
necessary in no other line of work, and it is these points which 
should have particular emphasis rather than the merely mechani- 
cal routine which too often predominates in such instruction. 

Correlate the commercial work with the other branches. It 
would seem hardly necessary to speak of this to teachers, but the 
tendency has been too much toward putting commercial work off 
in a class by itself, as though it had no bearing on other studies 
or other studies on it. The work in stenography should be a 
review of spelling and English. The dictionary is, or should be, 
one of the text-books of the stenographer and the slightest in- 
decision should be referred to it. Errors are much more readily 
detected in a printed page than in a written one, and for purposes 
of spelling training the typewriter will be found to be of the 
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greatest value. The use of correct English should be insisted 
upon and errors of this nature should be as closely marked as those 
of the merely mechanical working of the operation. Business men 
complain that those sent them are not properly prepared along 
these fundamental lines. Accept nothing that is not neat and 
with the writing if not the best, at least clear and absolutely legible. 
These points are emphasized in other studies, to be sure, but they 
should have particular stress in commercial work for the reason 
that such details constitute the student’s stock in trade. 

The course should be by all means the full four years in length. 
Some have said that it would be better to make it but two or 
three years to enable the pupil to begin the sooner on his business 
life. This, however, is not the reason, or rather it is not the 
fundamental reason, for the introduction of such work. While 
some students by the time they enter the High School will be able 
to determine their natural bent, a greater number will not. Some 
will enter upon a course of classics and find themselves by no 
means suited to it. ‘The same is true of the sciences and also of 
commercial work. And, too, we have so much more time to sink 
in the deeper, the value and necessity of higher education. The 
making of the course cover the full four years follows logically 
from the premise that the educational features rather than the 
purely commercial are to be emphasized. 

In no other study or set of studies is there the opportunity for 
so constant and forcible ethical instruction as is found in com- 
mercial work. Accuracy, neatness, promptness, integrity — these 
are the essentials of success. They mean money to the man or 
woman, and taken in connection with this work the student can 
appreciate the fact. Success is to him something tangible; it is 
an appreciable quantity. He can recall the men of his acquaint- 
ance, and can see that while success has meant to them wealth or 
comparative wealth, it has also meant influence and power as a 
man among men. Not is there any place where these points can 
be so dwelt upon without the suggestion of priggishness. 

When the student comes into the commercial room, he is in an 
entirely different atmosphere. He steps out of the ordinary 


school life into a business office. Here childish follies are dropped 


and he is ina place where everything is earnest. Tolerate nothing 
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that would not be allowable in a business house and keep out a 
great deal that is. 

One of the greatest objections to,commercial work has been that, 
for instance, bookkeeping as it is taught is not practiced anywhere, 
and it is deception to give the pupils something that they can never 
use. Hold out no false hopes to your pupils. Make the work as 
practical as possible, and you can make it very practical, but let 
them understand that they are getting only the foundation princi- 
ples, and that their actual working knowledge must be obtained 
when they come toa practical application of those principles. _ It is 
impossible to teach bookkeeping as it is practiced for the reason 
that each firm has its own peculiarities. But it is possible to give 
the student such a knowledge of the elemental, fundamental prin- 
ciples.of debit and credit that he will be able to take in hand an 
ordinary set of books and manage them, so that he will be able 
to assume ordinary clerical duties upon the necessary instruc- 
tion. In this class insist upon absolute neatness and accur- 
acy, the necessity of promptness in meeting obligations. In no 
other work is there so complete or extensive interdependence of 
operations. Work for a month or more is either absolutely right 
or absolutely wrong. ‘This makes it necessary that the accountant 
should be able to mentally picture every entry and its result and 
carry it forward with others to the time of striking a balance. 

A physician once said to me that he could wish that everyone 
had some knowledge of medicine for then he would be able to 
treat them more intelligently. The same is true of the work in 
commercial law. Remember that you are not aiming to make 
lawyers of your pupils, but that you are to give them such a 
knowledge of the law mercantile that they will be able, largely, to 
avoid legal complications, or if those complications arise, to be 
able to deal understandingly with the law specialist. Every great 
event in history has had its effect upon our laws. Our common 
law is the old English common law almost intact. And this fact 
brings the opportunity for correlation of English and American 
history with the law study. And it is just as important, edu- 
cationally, that our young people should have a knowledge of the 
laws that govern them, their country, and that most important 


branch of their country’s life, commerce, as that they should be 
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able to discourse learnedly upon the Julian law or the laws of 
Athens in the time of Socrates. 

The work in English has taught the pupil beauty of expression 
—rhetorical imagery, and so when he comes into the class in busi- 
ness correspondence, he is to acquire another form of communi- 
cation. He learns that in_ business letters the only eloquence 
allowable is the eloquence of simplicity. He learns to sift out 
from a mass of facts those which are important and to give place 
to them alone, to distinguish at sight between essentials and non- 
essentials, to boil down rather than to expand. He acquires 
brevity and force of expression— economy. Those points that 
make commercial work of great educational importance are the 
same which give the pupil a money value also, and so when 
you give them emphasis you are taking his mind off from the 
mere money consideration and at the same time giving him 
that which will be of the greatest practical value. 

In no other study is absolute concentration on the matter in 
hand of such necessity as in the use of shorthand and in no other 
study can it be taught to greater advantage. Nowhere else are 
the hand and mind so trained, the one to follow the dictates of 
the other, that their action is practically simultaneous. The 
successful stenographer must be alert to perceive, quick to do, 
tactful. He learns a great many secrets, but these must find ex- 
pression only in the action of his pen. Do not make mere dicta- 
tion machines of your pupils. Send out young people that can 
act on their own initiative, that can take correspondence in hand 
and manage it. 

The commercial course has been too long considered the dump- 
ing ground of the institution, toward which it has been thought 
those naturally gravitated whose minds were not able to undergo 
the rigors of classical or scientific instruction. This is so because 
we have allowed shiftless presentation of these subjects. Methods 
have been allowed that would not be tolerated in any other 
branch. Our efforts from now on must be to raise the standard 
of both work and teachers. A business college diploma should 
not be the sole recommendation for an instructor in the com- 


mercial branches. Demand competent teachers and as soon as you 


make the demand strong enough there will be those who will 
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prepare themselves along these lines. As teachers allow no slip- 
shod work in the classes. Insist upon work which is absolutely 
correct as to the use of English, absolutely neat as to penmanship, 
and absolutely accurate as to computation. The demand for 
commercial work is too urgent to be overlooked, and we must 
begin to definitely strengthen our courses rather than to merely 
nominally meet the demand; we must dignify the work by our 
attitude toward it, by making it of equal value in the matter of 
credits at institutions of higher learning, by competent teachers 
and modern methods, not cheapen it by shiftlessness. 

Keep in mind that while « They balance,” theoretically, this can 
only be so practically when we lose sight for the time of the mere 
money interests involved and make the work of the greatest” 


« 


educational and cultural importance. Encourage higher education 


for all, but remember that good citizenship demands knowledge of 
present day public affairs, not those of ancient Greece or Rome. 
Remember that we must live our lives right here and to-day, not 
yesterday nor in the clouds; that while there is much of utility in 
the beautiful, there is also much of the beautiful in the useful. 
William Allen White in a recent article on President Roosevelt in 
explaining his wonderful grasp on public men and public measures 
to be his remarkable combination of collegiate training and 
broadening, widening, deepening world training, voices exactly 
the idea I wish to give when he says, “ Despite the fact that he 
sometimes writes pieces for the magazines and reads books written 
by college professors, and knows the precession of the equinoxes 
from the Malthusian theory, he also knows a thing or two, per- 
haps three, about the people now on earth, and about the back of 
the switchboard that connects with real, hard, working life.” 

So dignify and strengthen the work that you will give your 
pupils love of study, not love of money for its own sake; so that 
you will give them a deep, firm, abiding belief in the dignity of 
labor and the necessity for learning and culture; so that you will 
make them practical workers, broad-minded, well rounded men 
and women and capable citizens. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION BY THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
MILO AZEM TUCKER, WILMINGTON, CAL. 
HE public school system in America consists of a joint part. 
nership. Those interested are the state, parents, directors, 
teachers and pupils. Each contributes something to its success 
and each participates to some extent in the profits. Each has 
rights to be respected and duties to be performed. The most per- 
fect system, producing the greatest net profits, exists when each 
partner knows his rights, insists upon them, and at the same time 
performs willingly his part, thus each aiding the other in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

In brief, the state and parents, educating for citizenship and 
higher humanity supply the running expenses of the business and 
the capital stock which is invested. The child is the undeveloped 
material upon which the education is to be placed by those who 
manage the capital stock of the investors. The teacher is intrusted 
with the actual work of the instruction while the board is the busi- 
ness manager for the stock company. ‘The director is more than 
a business factor, for he practically controls the professional pro- 
gress. But the legislative and business side of education should 
be the main part of the work. 

Commercialism is exerting a wide influence over education to- 
day. The professional side of education is becoming differentiated 
from the commercial side. The two are beginning to be sepa- 
rated and are assuming distinct fields in which the duties of each 
are but partially defined. In some parts of the educational world 
the relation between professionalism and commercialism is varied 
and often ill-defined owing to the past nebulous condition in 
which school affairs have existed. In California they overlap in 
many places. It is often the case that what is the business side 


of the duties of the board is not clearly separated from the pro- 


fessional side. Again the professional relations of the board often 
conflict with the duties of the teacher. While the laws in many 
states differ, a glance at the law will show how the two sides exist 
in California. Separating the two phases we have the following 
classification to which the director must be held to account by 
those whose business he manages. 
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On the business side of education he is to prescribe and enforce 
rules consistent with the law and the rules of the state board of 
education ; to transact business at meetings of which each member 
of the school board has had notice; to manage and control the 
district property ; to deposit all school money with the county 
treasurer; to purchase authorized text-books for indigent pupils ; 
to purchase school furniture, apparatus and other necessary things 
for school purposes ; to rent and repair school property ; to insure 
school property; to purchase and sell school lots and to build 
school houses when so ordered by a vote of the district; to sign 
and execute deeds and conveyances in the name of the district for 
property sold by them; to employ teachers; to hire janitors; to 
notify in writing the superintendent of schools of such election of 
employees; to fix the compensation of employees when not given 
by law: to appoint school census marshalls before April 1st ot 
each year and notify the superintendent of schools of the same ; to 
make an annual prescribed report to the superintendent; to report 
text-books used at the request of superintendent of school; to call 
a meeting of the qualified electors of the district to consider dis- 
trict affairs when properly petitioned; to call a special public 
meeting as prescribed by law; to follow instructions of all legal 
public meetings so instructing them; to purchase necessary sup- 
plies; to maintain all schools in the district with equal rights and 
privileges; to use school moneys from state and county funds ex- 
clusively for schools in districts having eight months school; to 
use state money exclusively for the payment of teachers: to apply 
library money exclusively for library purposes; té the above the 
following may be added by implication: The preparing and caring 
for the school yard; protecting and preserving the school build- 
ing; caring for furniture, apparatus, supplies, libraries and flag ; 
sanitary considerations in securing school sites and constructing 
buildings ; furnishing water ; drawing warrants; providing against 
the necessity for employees discounting warrants for cash pay- 
ments: and finally to dismiss teachers and employees. 

Now, coming to the professional side, the director is to prescribe 
and enforce rules consistent with law and rules of the state board 
of education regarding the government of schools; to suspend 


and expel pupils for misconduct; to exclude from schools certain 
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children, to comply with the law: to enforce in the schools the 
course of study; to enforce in the schools the use of prescribed 
text-books; to appoint a district librarian; to enforce the rules 
governing district libraries; to exclude from schools and school 
libraries all sectarian, partisan and denominational books, publica- 
tions and propaganda; to distribute free the necessary books for 
indigent children; to maintain a register for public inspection of 
those children who are legal applicants for admission; to notify 
parents and guardians of such children when their turn in vacan- 
cies occur; to permit non-resident, children to attend: the district 
school only upon the consent of the non-resident trustees; to visit 
the schools in the district-once each term; to “examine carefully 
into the management, condition and wants of the schools.” The 
law does not say, however, that they do more than to examine, 
though it may be implied; and he must cause all books in the 
library to be legally stamped. 

If one will compare the duties of the teacher with those of the 
professional side of the director as just given, he will find that 
many of the points are codrdinate. He will also see that those 
things which may be called more properly the business side of the 
teacher's work cover much that the law defines as the professional 
field of the school board. In fact in many places, much, if not 
all of the board’s part, is given over to the teacher to do and 
many trustees never ask to see whether it is done or not. 

It may not be out of place now to discuss briefly some of the 
points regarding school supervision by the school board. Under 
this selection may be considered how far should the board go in 
this supervision? As to this there are two well-defined views. 

The one holds that the school board should abdicate all its 
power on the professional side to the teacher in charge, whether 
he be principal or superintendent. The other advocates that 
the school board should do all but instruct, and that the super- 
intendent or principal teacher should look after the method of 
imparting the knowledge. The first challenges anyone not a 
specially trained teacher of the highest attainments to plan and 
criticise a course of study for the public schools; or to judge of 
the work done by a teacher; or to be competent to hire or dismiss 


teachers. The second presents and maintains the beliet that men 
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and women in active business and professional life — those who 
are found in the various phases of business, social and _ political 
existence are especially fitted to judge and to determine what 
should be taught in our schools to meet the modern requirements 
of citizenship. They hold that the school board should name the 
subject and the employees, while the teacher should tell how to 
teach. In the one, the schoolman arrogates to himself the sole 
right to select, appoint teachers and dismiss teachers, and gives 
the school board no choice. With the other it is argued that if 
the board cannot judge of the qualifications of teachers, how is 
it to judge whether the supervising teacher appoints, promotes 
and dismisses on merit alone, and whether he is himself a capable 
and inspiring leader of teachers? If the board knows nothing of 
text-books and courses of study, how is. it to judge whether 
the superintendent or principal chooses wisely? The board 
must know something of these things or it fails of its duty. 
Otherwise, those in charge of the school may work to please the 
pupils and parents and thereby succeed in drawing a salary year 
after year with no one to oppose. 

There remains a compromise position which brings into play 
one of the principles which the American people love so well. 
This is the veto power. In this case the usual order is, however, 


reversed and the board exercises this privilege instead of one man. 


There can be no doubt but some such arrangement will come near- 
est to meeting all conditions and still allow freedom. The head 
teacher should be selected with the qualifications, if possible, to 
make a good schoolman and with his whole thought on education. 
Then he should be given freedom commensurate to his responsi- 
bility and held to account for results, while some boards prefer 
to limit the liberty of teachers yet the feeling is rapidly growing 
that freedom of work, choice of text-books, courses of study and 
similar duties should devolve entirely upon teachers and principals. 
In California much of this is assumed by each county board of 
education, the members of which, are supposed to be schoolmen. 
It makes the course of study, names the books and apparatus to 
be bought by the district board and consequently the trustees are 
relieved of much that in other states devolves upon them unless 
they shift the duty to the teacher. The board may have the legal 
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right to transfer the professional side of its duties, but will its 
relation to the state and taxpayers warrant its doing it? The 
conditions may be so varied in some places as not to allow it, and 
yet to permit it in others. No doubt with a thoroughly competent 
teacher, principal or superintendent this can be done. It is not 
wise, however, for a board to fully abdicate its power to one who 
is found deficient in certain qualifications and await bad results or 
failure before intervening. ‘fhe policy of the board based on local 
needs and conditions and often with limited funds at its disposal, 
must at times put a negative upon the well meaning of teachers. 
The veto power should remain with the school board. No matter 
how superior or inferior the qualifications of a superintendent, 
principal or teacher or school board, it is undoubtedly best in 
every phase of school board duty and it is certainly more Ameri- 
ean for the veto power ‘to remain with the school board. This 
removes the sting from “one-man power” and prevents embarass- 
ment. It also avoids placing the board in the position of simply 
a “committee to register the will of an educational dictator.” It 
allows the board, if it chooses to give unreserved power*into the 
hands of the teachers in experting the details of school work or it 
permits it to step in should occasion demand and curtail or 
modify the authority formerly delegated. It also allows the board 
to reserve and share with the teacher a part of the responsibilities. 

The superintendent or principal should be the official and expert 
wlvisor of the board. As to the choice of teachers the selection 
should devolve primarily upon the principal or superintendent. 


They are the ones who should be best fitted by training and ex- 


perience to know the qualifications of the efficient and capable 


teachers. They are the ones who are responsible to the board for 
the success of the school and should be allowed the right, as far 
as possible, to choose subordinates. They have more at stake 
than any member of the board, for their suecess or failure affects 
their life work. Here again the power should be co-extensive 
with responsibility. The supervising teacher should know best 
the kind of a teacher that is needed most. No board can mor- 
ally hold a person responsible for failure when incompetents 
are foreed upon him and he should have sufficient power to 


conduet affairs to his satisfaction, but with a veto negative. In 
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case he goes to extremes or is plainly wrong or shows favoritism 
in his choice of teachers, then the board can use its-ultimate au- 
thority to correct or refuse such recommendations. ‘To follow this 
rule and allow the principal teacher to nominate the teachers 
would benefit many schools. To avoid the appearance of evil and 
insure the best results he should be required to select two or 
three of the best qualified applicants for the position as teachers 


and his recommendation be referred to the board or to a committee 





for further examination. Then from the condition of the testi- 
monials and personal application, or better, an inspection of the 
work, the teacher can be chosen. If possible the applicants should 
be assigned as a substitute to show what they can do as teachers. 

There are, however, other responsibilities resting upon the trus- 
tees. They are accountable to the state, parents and tax-payers 
as the business manager of their capital stock and money invested 
for the education of the children. They can and do control the 
condition and progress of education within the district. They 
must look to it that the aims and purposes of education as estab- 
lished by and for the state and parents are carried out as far as 
possible or they cannot properly account for the expenditure ot 





money intrusted to their care and direction. 
The purpose of the public school system is to train and to edu- 
cate toward higher morality and citizenship. While education 
carries With it no certain guarantee of future usefulness, yet when ’ 
it is coupled with morals and good sense it is the most efficient 
agency which the state can raise for the promotion of the common 
good. This end, to be accomplished through educational agencies, 


not only insures the future welfare of the state by increasing intel- 





ligence and morality, but tends to lestroy deteriorating and decay- 
ing conditions by reducing crimes. Education tends to create a 
nobler race of mankind. It is a force, making toward self-pro- 
tection and self-preservation of the state as well as a general eleva- 
tion of mankind. On these grounds the state assumes the duty 
and claims the right to train and to educate its children for citizen- 
ship. For these reasons the great expense and care for education 
which the public school system requires fully justifies the main- 


tenance of the system. 
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Accordingly the people have intrusted to the school boards the 
authority to supervise and the means to provide for this most im- 
portant undertaking of education. There are but few offices 
within the gift of the people which carry with them such responsi- 
bilities or such possibilities for good. For they are also intrusted 
with the implied duty of directing education along the most mod- 
ern, approved and progressive lines. This should be done in such 
& manner as will judiciously and faithfully follow public interest. 
They must account for both the condition of education and the 
wise expenditure of money placed at their disposal. They may 
benefit or retard the public education by their policy. They may 
be broad and liberal or niggardly and inefficient. They may place 
the schools on a high plane or they may throw them into a lower 
stratum of development. The power to do inealeulable good or 
infinite harm lies within the grasp of the school board. 

Therefore, since the board is responsible to the district for the 
character of the work, the results accomplished and the proper 
expenditure of money, it is the duty of each member of the school 
board to have general oversight of everything pertaining to the 
school district. This charge, however, does not necessitate the 
members to be professional teachers, architects, engineers, contract- 
ors or janitors. It does, however, require that they transfer the 
work to thoroughly qualified and trustworthy employees. It fur- 
ther expects that they be able to pass competent judgment upon 
the kinds of persons needed as employees and something of the 
character and quality of the work done for the district. 

This being true, the directors have no right to be indifferent 
either to the business or professional side of their duties. If any 
member is, his influence is negative and hurtful instead of positive 
and helpful. He retards and hinders rather than helps and directs 
school affairs. In many of the districts some if not all of the fol- 
lowing conditions may be found resulting generally from careless- 
ness or indifference on the part of the members of the school 
board. 

The yard may go unfenced and vagrant stock may wander over 
the grounds. Even if there is a partial fence there may be no 
gate, or there may be gate posts and no fence. No shade trees 
are planted to beautify the yard and furnish shade for the children 
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on sultry days. ‘The outbuildings are often without doors, hinges 
or latches, and with none or but poor disinfectants. They are 
often sin-scratched and repulsive to refinement and morality. The 
water supply is poorly cared for, it being often impure and insuf- 
ficient. The school house may be without door-knobs, clocks, 
blackboards, proper ventilation or fire, and during vacation may 
be open to tramps and bats. ‘The windows are often insufficiently 
shaded to protect the eyes of the children. The stove may have 
cracks through it where poisonous gases escape to slowly and qui- 
etly kill the pupils by stifling their vitality. ‘They may furnish 
the enclosure for the school house, but often nothing to beautify 
the school-room or yard; nothing to create or cultivate a love for 
the beautiful in nature or art. ‘The members of the board seldom 
visit the school to see if anything is needed or if things are going 
as they should, but they depend upon hearsay evidence for their 
information if they have any. 

But it may be argued that the director should not be required 
to personally look after these details. If he does not, then his 
employees should, and he should be willing to do what is sug- 
gested by those who work for the district. Generally this work 
falls to the business side of the work of the head teacher, whose 
duty it becomes to inform the board. When this is done the 
board should order the repairs made if possible and advisable, 
and if there are funds with which to carry out the work needed. 
All changes made about the school premises and building should 
be made after consultation with the teacher in charge. 

In regard to school supplies and the district library, there is no - 
question but that here again the principal and teachers should 
determine the kind and quality of materials and books needed. 
They are the ones who are to work with the tools furnished and 
they are generally better qualified to judge of what is useful to 
schools. No apparatus ought ever to be purchased without first 
the advice and consultation of the teachers. There is no doubt 
but that in a great many school districts there are many things 
that have been bought and paid for by the people's money which 
are of slight value, if any, to the teachers or pupils. On the pur- 
chase of all these, some one should have the veto power. The 


board should be slow to spend money for apparatus unless its use 
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is very apparent and is likely to be permanent. Courses of ®study 
change so often that many times music charts, astronomical 
devices and other temporary useful articles later become of no 
value to the district. In California, however, the purchase of 
supplies, apparatus and library books is perhaps under as good a 
system as can be found. Here the county board of education, 
theoretically composed of schoolmen, exercises a censorship over 
purchases to be made by school districts. Only those named by 
it after adoption can be sold throughout the county or purchased 
by the districts. ‘This restricts the class of agents and the nature 
of the articles brought before the public. It removes much of 
the desire to buy and aids in diminishing the tendency to overload 
with useless materials and apparatus for the schools. This no 
doubt saves the people a great deal of money and relieves the 
members of the board of trustees from much responsibility in 
handling the public’s money. 
Another point bears upon the poor business arrangement which 
many boards make for cashing warrants drawn upon their funds. 
Often the warrant is not drawn upon the proper fund, or it is not 
properly issued, or there is no money on hand. ‘Teachers, em- 
ployees and creditors sometimes must make a long and unneces- 
sary trip to have a warrant changed when a little previous fore- 
thought would have caused the trustees to have drawn the 
warrant properly. Again, when there is no money the parties 
must wait for their money, even months at a time, often greatly 
inconveniencing several people. The money is sometimes secured 
by discounting the warrant at a large discount. This favors the 
broker and injures the teacher and creditor, thereby indirectly 
doing harm to the cause of education, for many good teachers 
refuse to teach in such districts. The legislators or board should 
see that some arrangement is made by which neither the people 
nor employees of the people lose part of their wages afte1 
they have earned them. The board should more thoroughly 
supervise this part of the business of education. Some districts 
pay extra when discounts are necessary, but then the people lose. 
Some arrangement should be provided so that no one lose any- 
thing. 
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Again, the dismissal of teachers is not well supervised by some 
trustees. There are too many cases where teachers could be 
helped by suggestions from those for whom they are working, 
Either the superintendent, principal or director should express his 
ideas, if he has any to give, and see what the teacher may think 
of them. Often teachers go on doing work which may appear to be 
wrong to those above, and yet those very ones would gladly adopt 
a better Way if it were pointed out to them. Most teachers are 
reasonable. ‘They are ambitious to succeed and when appealed to 


in the right way there are but few who fail. Often a teacher who 


> 


does not give satisfaction in one orade or. one school cloes well 
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when working in another. Those in charge should know the best 
place for teachers and how to kindly offer suggestions for lMprove- 


ment. No teacher should be recommended for dismissal until afte: 


seeseierse 


thorough trial in various grades of work and after due notification 
and efforts to get her to do the kind of work desired. Home tal- 


ent should not be barred when competent, but the board which 
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supplies teachers chiefly from such, without regard to elimination 


of the weak ones or to elimination of friendship, political influence 
and charitable motives, fails of a wise choice. ‘The value of teach- 
ers depends much upon their keeping abreast of the times and 
advance in education. This costs money, books, journeys and 
attendance at summer schools. Appreciation of this should be 
given by those in charge. Often it is said that teachers fail when 
really all that is meant is that their ideals are different from those 
in power. Different ideals can be changed by a course of educa- 
tion, frequent conversations and proper Inspection of the work. | 
The moral support should be given teachers in all their work, and 
they should know of it. Frequent inspection inakes better work 
in any line of employment. Honest, faithful, conscientious teach- 
ers are encouraged, while negligent, shrinking ones are spurred 
up. The lack of this is the cause of much waste and often leads 
to dismissal of teachers who could be lproved by propel 
trial and suggestions for work. Sometimes the superintendent 
or principal may be jealous, prejudiced and partial in recommend- 
ing the dismissal of teachers. Boards should investigate thor- 
oughly before dismissing teachers, for improper and unjust 


dismissals otten injure teachers for a long time. To seek to help, 
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rather than to censure teachers, should be the aim of those in 
charge of all school work. When dismissals are necessary they 
should be with as little publicity as possible and only after a fair 
and impartial hearing from the teacher, and then only in the best 
interest of the sehool. 

Before closing, let us look critically at some of the ideal qualiti- 
cations which a trustee should have to help him properly supervise 
the schools in his charge. He should possess high ideals in edu- 
cation, though he may never realize them. His admiration should 
be for the principal characteristics of good teachers, schools and 
educational advantages. Progress, vigor, health, growth and great 
achievements accompany high ideals. With low ideals there goes 
feebleness, arrested development, retrogression, decay and ceath. 
Then there should be keen perception for discovering good points 
and defects in school when the actual is compared with the ideal. 
The trustee's mind should comprehend the child’s ignorance when 
estimating how much the teacher ought to accomplish. His judg- 
ment should be good in selecting and initiating the necessary help 
for realizing ideals. His judgment should also aid in avoiding the 
introduction of fads and slighting essentials. Intense personality 
should mark him as greater than his environment: not as a crea- 
ture, but as a creator of circumstances. Along with these should 
go personal character, attainments, spirit, zeal and wisdom. 

In conclusion we may state that the best school work will be 
accomplished when the tollowing conditions exist: The pro- 
fessional and business side of the duties of the-school board should 
be well detined. The difference should be well and thoroughly 
understood by both the board. and employees. The teachers 
should be consulted about all matters of school interest, especially 
as to those thing's which pertain to the professional side of educa- 
tion. ‘The head teacher, principal or superintendent should be the 
advisor of the board, but not the dictator. ‘The members of the 
board should not be expected to be specialists, but they should be 
held responsible for employing the best and most competent 
obtainable assistants for all public work. They should give as 
much freedom as possible to all employees in the exercise of their 


judgment regarding the performance of their work and employing 
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teachers, but the board should retain and exercise the veto powel 
when advisable. No teacher should be dismissed except after suf- 
ficient endeavors to correct faults and after a just hearing has been 
given the teacher. Only the highest ideals should satisfy the cause 


of education which is for the public good and improvement. 


THE LIGHT OF CONSCIENCE. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


Do the right and fear no thought 
That another may express ; 

He your conscience has not taught, 
He your life may never bless. 

Do what conscience says is right, } 
Then life’s safest rule is yours ; 

And you follow in the light 


That forevermore endures. 


Men will differ; they often change 
And if them you seek to please, 

You will often think it strange, 
That it is no path of ease; 

For no matter what you do, 
Some will say it is not right, 

SO to your own souls be true, 


Then you'll follow God's owl lig it 
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JOSEPH LE CONTE, A GREAT TEACHER. 
AUSTIN LEWIS, FRUITVALE, CALIFORNIA, 


JROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE, of the University of 
California, who died last summer, was more remarkable for 
the actual personal influence which he wielded over the students 
than for his distinet contributions to scientific literature. This 
influence was almost unique in the history of academic institu- 
tions. The personal element was so pronounced, and the affection 
of the pupils so marked as to make his position noticeable even 
wnong those distinguished scholars and professors whom college 
men have delighted to honor. 

Haeckel is a power at Jena. Hlis tremendous intellectual force 
and his gladiatorial love of conflict inspire his students with an 
admiration which is not far from reverential. He is their hero 
and their chief. Le Conte, on the other hand, was the well- 
beloved among the boys and girls in the co-educational college on 
the Pacific Coast, by virtue of his invariable sweetness of manner, 
his tine courtesy and his noble catholicity. Never were two strong 
types, and each of them savant, more contrasted than these. The 
young Teuton loves his berserker and exults in his power; Le 
Conte, however, sounded depths of affeetion which the German 
has never touched. 

Foremost wnoue the names of those who have been fortunate 
enough to win the love and admiration of their students is that of 
the brilliant and ill-fated Nietzsche. Le Conte possessed none of 
Nietzsche's dazzling qualities, for he and Lassalle were perhaps 
the two greatest persons of the last century, the two men of all 
men whose individuality was most striking and whose * personal 
magnetism” —for want of a better expression — the most won- 
derful. Le Conte's influence was less captivating, but real beyond 
all question and lasting beyond doubt. The Le Conte legend will 
henceforth be inseparable from the history of the California State 
University. 

He died in the Yosemite, during the long summer vacation, and 
so the students, who were scattered far and wide along the shores 


of the Pacifie, or in the recesses of the Sierras, had no opportunity 
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of attending his simple obsequies. In the first few weeks of the 
schoo] year, however, a memorial service Was held, which Was 
attended by about 2,500 students, who plainly manifested the sin- 
cerity of their affection and the reality of their vrief. 

The influence of his sunplicity was observable on this occasion, 
for there was a very evident shrinking from the least display. No 
sign of mourning disfigured the service, save a sbght strip of 
crape thrown over the corner of the portrait of the dead man. 
The musit was the simplest and the tenderest that could possibly 
have been chosen, and all the speakers abstained from the tiresome 
cataloguing of virtues and qualities which so often passes for a 
funeral address. 

The representative of the student body on that occasion referred 
in simple terms to the custom, which was usual at the university, 
of remembering the birthday of the venerable professol and the 
presentation to him of some gift by his class. [le said * A) beau- 
tiful tribute to his relation toward the student body was that his 
birthday Was each year Invariably remembered by some Gilt and 
some expression of their love from his pupils. On such occasions 
it Was not always possible to keep one’s eyes dry as he responded 
sympathetically to the remembrances from his class.” 

This kind of affection is very rare, not less so in a university 
than anvwhere else. It does not depend upon the possession of 
intellectual brillianey nor even upon native strength, but rathei 
upon SWeethess and equability ol character. ‘These qualities were 
possessed by Professor et oOhnte Wh a very marked degree. \n 
old friend who had known him %or many years said of him: 
“With all Dr. Le Conte’s distinctions he never lost his simplicity 
and gentleness. Amid the laborious cares of his daily duties he 
always lent a willing ear to the humblest questioner. Love and 


4 
i 


eoodness illed his heart to overflowing.” And this estimate Ol 


him is universal. It is to the honor ot lis pupils ho less than to 
his own that these qualities which are by no means those likely to 
be selected by the casual observer as the most powerful movers of 
the high spirited and exuberant western youth should have made 
so strong and so favorable an appeal. 


Professor Le Conte’s appearance was  sutliciently «listinctive. 


His delicate and retined spirit could not have had a more appro- 
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priate setting. The high broad forehead vave evidence of his 
intellectual power, the frail and delicate body of his nervous 
temperament. [lis eager face showed his emotional sensitiveness 
and the energy and at times even vehemence, of his opinions was 
fittingly expressed by the flute-like and sometimes even shrill 
voice. It was a curious voice, and, at first, by no means easy to 
follow. When he lectured betore large audiences those who heard 
him for the first time were frequently embarrassed by its strange- 
ness, until the sincerity of the speaker and the weightiness of the 
matter which he expounded caused them to forget its peculiarity. 
To those however who were in the habit of hearing his lectures, 
the voice became a part of the personality of the speaker and thie 
best instrument for the expression of his moods. 

These personal characteristics combined with his scientitic 
knowledge, which was beyond cavil, and which had won for him 
considerabke distinction abroad, to make of him such a teacher as 
falls to the lot of few students to meet. Le Conte was an eager 
enthusiast about his work, and more painstaking in his presenta- 
tion than the most nervous of instructors. The lectures which he 
had delivered over and over again, were carefully re-read before 
he gave them to his class and at least two hours’ work was ex- 
pended by him in the putting of the material into acceptable form. 
He made no exception even in the case of his geology course 
which he had given at least fifty times. Hence he spoke unhesi- 
tatingly, with authority and with that confidence in his own views 
which is so attractive to youth, and which invariably secures their 
attention and respect. 

Yet with all this care for his work and diligent application in 
the performance of his duty, he was equally insistent upon the 
claims of his own individuality. As Professor Ritter said of him, 
“Each day he claimed the scholars most precious right — some 
hours alone with his thoughts — his right to devote a considerable 
portion of his time and strength to searching after new know!l- 
edge, in testing authority.” 

In this way he passed a life of what has been called “ joyous 
toil” exulting in the beauties of nature and revelling in the joy 
of existence. lle was no slave to books, but a lover of nature in 


her strongest and fiercest moods. ‘The tremendous story of the 
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Sierras Was an open book to him, the lakes and streams, the gla- 
clers and precipices, sources of limitless delight. 

Every summer saw him scaling the heights of the Sierras o1 
camping in some one or other of their myriad canyons. 

The record of one of these outings is to be found in the Sierra 
Club Bulletins, published in January, 1900.) This number was 
written by Professor Le Conte, and is well worth reading if only 
to gain some glimpses of the refined and poetical nature which 
underlay all his learning and philosophical attainments. — He 
describes the process of clothes-washing by the camp of which he 
Was a member, and Says of it: “Toa spectatol the clothes-wash- 
ing forms a very interesting scene. To see all of us sitting down 
on the rocks on the banks of the beautiful Tenaya river scrubbing 
and wringing and hanging out! It reminds one of the exquisite 
washing scene of Princess Nausica and her damsels, or of Phar- 
aoh’s daughter and her maids. Change the sex, and where is the 
inferiority of interest in our case? Ah, the sex, this makes all 
the difference. If it were only seven beautiful women in simple 
cotton, and, I like Ulysses, a spectator just waked from sleep by 
their merry peals of laughter! But seven rough-bearded fellows, 
think of it!” 

It is just in such passages that we can see the real reason for 
the admiration and love of his pupils. Who could withstand a 
professor ot science armed with all the thunderbolts of knowledge, 
und yet so sweet and tender, so able to grasp the true iesthetic 
qualities of things? The power of the philosopher and the grace 
of the poet are each strong to sway the minds and the affections 
of men, but what is his power who can command both, and to the 
delicacy of fancy add a protound and unflinching devotion to the 
simple truth ? 

Such were some of the characteristics of one of the great teach- 
ers of the present century, of one who, judged by the powel 
which he held over the minds of those whom he taught, was one 
of the very greatest of university professors. He played his role 
on a small stage in an institution which has as yet acquired no 
distinguished reputation, but it was a great role and that) by vir- 
tue of the natural qualities of the man who played it. 

Of his scholarship and scientitic knowledge there is no need to 


speak here,— that is well recognized by those who know. 
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SOME RELATIONS OF AMERICAN ART TO AMERI- 
CAN LIFE. 


PROFESSOR FRANKLIN B. SAWVEL, GREENVILLE, PA. 


Il. 
ee abi (William Sidney) was destined to become the pre- 


cursor of a whole school of genre artists, and portraiture 
was gradually replaced in public favor by the painted anecdote. 
' = ms And for the next twenty 
years the popularity of “story-telling” in paint, and with it the 
attention bestowed on the human figure, steadily increased, and 
reached its height in the sixties, when the immigration of the peas- 
antry of Europe set in, affording new oppportunities in types and 
customs, and when the Secession War, with its many sad and 
comic situations, gave to this branch of art a new impetus.” (!) 

In the former article (May) I endeavored to trace the thread of 
art evolution from John Sinybert down to the middle of the 
century, the time when interest was centered in improving the 
techmnig ue of our art and when groups of eager American art stu- 
dents kept gathering at Diisseldorf and Paris. 

During the years 1849 to 1852, Hawthorne produced his 
matchless romances, * The Scarlet Letter.” “The House of Seven 
Gables,” “The Blithedale Romance,” and “The Marble Faun,” 
and Longfellow began his maturer idyls of love and lyrics of the 
human heart. It was but natural that art, too, should turn to the 
fields and the fireside. 

The spirit of romance and of the poetic moods of the landscape 
and of human life and toil seized brush and palette and began to 
mix the colors. Stoic classicism and conventionalism could not 
be mastered, neither could it be appreciated in the rush to do 
something clever: and the crude, half-earned freedom was still 
uncertain of its aim and ideal. But it was independence still 
freedom in choice of subjects and conception. 

This was the dawn of story-telling painting in our art, a form of 
treatment which no artist represents more fully or is more typical 


of than Eastman Johnson. 


l A History of American Art, Hartman, Vol. 1, pp. 155-4 
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The artists of the time, like the galaxy of pure-minded and pure- 


motived writers as pure as any literature of any age and coun- 
try can point to were men of robust character and stamped 
their personality and purity on their work. Life was rural and 
rugged and art partook of its spirit. Milkmaids, farmers, long- 


shoremen and horsemen with their plugs were each a distinct 





haracter type and therefore eligible to separate treatment, as 

Winslow Homer's plantation scenes, “ Husking Corn” by East- 

man Johnson, and the “Bathers in Charles River” by Wim. 

Morris Hunt, who had returned from his travels in the continent, 

Diisseldorf, Paris and London in 1855 to open his studio-school 

in Boston. A recent writer appreciative of Hunt’s services to art 

says: “It was Hunt who first shook off the tramels of the early 

times and ushered in the progressive element of modern art.” 
Cole had introduced topography, the broad horizon and distant 

expanse working from the particular to the general. But Inness 

and Chureh and their associates reversed this order in effect, thus 

showing the two ways of treating the landscape, for example, in 

two periods separated by an interval of fifty years. It furthe) 

indigates the line along which progress was moving.  Inness often 

gave no special significance to either figures or trees and intended 

none. But he gave unmistakably the effect of their qualities 

and he cleverly realized and keenly felt their moods. 
One of the effects of travel and student life abroad alone with 

the mastery of surer technique and enlarged views of the mission, 

meaning and possibilities of graphie art was the organization of 

the American Water Color Society in 1865. Winslow Homer, 

truly American in adherence to the brusk realism which marked 

and sometimes marred our art, espoused their cause. He had 

vone to the front with the Army of the Potomac and his canvasses 

seem like real visits to the scenes and cabins he portrays. Joli 

Lakarge had been painting flower-pieces tor more than live years 

before this event and had discovered the color quality in Amert- 

can life and scenery and introduced it into painting, a quality as 

how used and understood seldom found before the appearance wo] 

his matchless water lilies. Jt is natural enough, too, that lu 

should have remained the foremost colorist to the present time. 


\t the LaFarge exhibit in Pittsburgh in the spring of 1901, 
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Carnegie gallery was vibrant with mellow rainbows and the per- 
fect color harmonies seemed like low sweet melodies in violet, 
pink, green and blue and gold. 

This same year brought the colored race into prominence, both 
as a social factor and, also, as a factor in well-meant but some- 
times bawdish sympathy. With them came their propensities, 
queer habits, comic personalities and severe simplicity. Their con- 
dition was now the concern and property of the North also, where 
art progress was greatest. The settled condition of society so far 
as the absorbing issue was concerned, and the plentifulness of 
money during the last half of the sixties afforded opportunity and 
Ineans to students who accordingly hastened in increasing num- 
bers to the best art schools of Europe. 

Meanwhile the period of re-construction was one of swift in- 
tellectual adjustment. Public schools all through the land re- 
opened as it were ona more thorough and broader basis in method 
and equipment. Intelligence increased rapidly among the people. 
Academies, seminaries, colleges and normal schools began to 
spring up and authorship bloomed out in quantity at least, as 
never before. But like a promiscuous garden over-sown with all 
kinds of precious seeds, the flowers were often hybrid, pale and 
sickly from the lack of full, vigorous sunlight. The literature 
was only a shade less diffusive than the national life of those 
wiXxious, testing years, while art, the purifier of taste and senti- 
ment was less diffusive than either. Like the literary product, 
art Was many-sided and swift-moving; a story-telling prose fiction 
done up in small packages. 

\ new field opened up to graphic art. From the Impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson and the advent of the Tammany Ring to the 
present, political life with its many virtues and all its corruptions 
and jobbery has inspired the genius of graphic satire —if we are 
permitted to eall the power to preach justice and righteousness 
by humorous characterization either inspiration or genius — satire 
the most scathing and realistic to the point of being at the same 
time artistic. Designed as caricatures the sketches and pictures 
were tell-tale character pieces painfully true to life and tostered 
fertility of invention as well as skill in execution. The power 


and value of faithful characterization were soon felt and recog- 
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nized, It only needed to be turned to serious account in book 
and magazine, illustration. This was promptly done and _ has 
become one of the most lucrative and influential uses to which 
the artist of to-day ean turn his skill. “The appeal of illustrative 
art was direct and spontaneous and its effect powertul. It was a 
natural product and mode ot expressing a composite life which was 
too busy with material growth Lo vive tlme to patient, prolonged 
study. Art-soul was lacking but the work showed western 
perseverance and industry with a certain Vitality and ood eves 
for effect. In painting that counts. 

The analysis of Shakespeare's characters and Goldsmiths “ She 
Stoop to Conquer,” by Edwin A. Abbey, the exquisite illustra- 
tions for Tennyson's * Enoch Arden” and of Browning's poems, 
hot vet finished, by John Lak arge and the superb pictorial inter- 
pretation ot the * Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” with all its weird 
mysticism by Elihu Vedder place this branch of our art on a 
proud level. 

But to return to the men who had gone abroad as students and 
amateurs weak in the essentials of masterly eX pression ot bold. 
strong ideas! They came back hopeful, vigorous and self-reliant, 
clever draughtsmen, capable with the brush and keen of observa- 
tion. They were ready to herald and hasten a new era. George 
Inness finally returned about 1875, which may be taken as the 
date of the home-coming. 

Another event which even yet seems not to be given its full 
measure of credit as an impetus to our art was the Centennial 
Kk xhibition atl Philadelphia the year following. \ vast colleetion 
for those days of Huropean masterpieces and art treasures were 
brought Lo the eyes oft ten millions of American citizens, art stu- 
dents and amateurs, a number equal to nearly one-fourth of the 
population of the nation. Many saw for the first time what 
they were pleased to call a real painting or statue, irreverent 
perhaps, of what they had been regarding with idle interest or 
curiosity all] their lives. It Was a strong and fervent appeal to 
the latent love of the beautiful and history shows the response to 
have been quick and sincere. Besides, it suggested possibilities in 
decorative art, sculpture and ornamental architecture undreamed 
of before: possibilities which were in Some Measure realized in 


the Columbian and Pan-American Expositions. 
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Art does not rise above the life it portrays and there is comfort 
in the thought that art style, if we distinguish a nation’s way of 
looking at and expressing the physiognomy of things thus, is no 
more universal than literary style is. A nation’s art like her liter- 
ature wears the stamp of personality. The American spirit had 
asserted itself in civic life in the early sixties. Now the time had 
come for self-assertion in art life. The year following the Cen- 
tennial, Augustus St. Gaudens produced his group of angels for 
St. Thomas Church and LaFarge became the leader in religious 
mural decoration, The next summer Wm. Morris Hunt painted 
the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol at Albany, a monu- 
mental piece of frescoing in its spirit and powerful effectiveness, 
dignity and simplicity of composition and loftiness of idea. 

The new ideals were asserting themselves half consciously and 
the old were waning half unconsciously. Growth in art interest 
had been as silent and deep as productiveness was now rapid and 
sure. Clash was no longer avoidable and the separation was 
signalized by the most important event since the founding of the 
National Academy of Design. The Society of American Artists 
was successfully launched in 1878 as the exponent and expression 
of the new ideals and method. From this date forward we may 
speak with confidence of American art and of American ideals and 
standard of taste. The revival showed itself in two other forms 
during this renaissance. Steel engraving had been used since 
Cole’s day. Trumbull had painted his battle pieces almost to a 
scale of about twenty by thirty inches for the express purpose of 
adapting them easily to engraving which was the fashion of his 
day. But wood-engraving began to take its place in the seventies. 
After reaching a high degree of perfection, it, as a reproductive 
process, in turn gave way about the middle of the nineties to 
process methods and photography. It matters little to art whether 
the achievements by process be credited to art instinct or to the 
rapid advance and stupenduous achievements of science. Ex- 
hibitions of photographs artistic in composition, light and shadow, 
and also in texture effects are now of frequent occurrence. After 
years of perseverance joined to keen eyes for atmospheric con- 
ditions and nature moods, photography has ceased to be wholly 


amateurish and mechanical. It has become artistic. Stieglitz’s 
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“Snow Storm on Fifth Avenue,” Day’s and Eickemeyer’s interiors 
and animal pictures or such gems as Nutting’s well nigh faultless 
compositions of bits of New England scenery disarm criticism. 

The other is etching. The first exhibition of American etchings 
was held in Boston in 1881, four years after the New York Etch- 
ine Club was started. A second was given in New York two 
years later and fifty-three artists were represented. Its growth 
Was rapid and its decline early. As a direct method of eX press- 
ing ideas, etching is a recent innovation and it is to be regretted 
that it does not receive the encouragement it deserves. If judged 
by W histler’s work, its best exponent, the promise is oreat. Some 
thirty of his plates are in possession of Charles Freer, Detroit. 
Their easy, delicate lines and individuality are charming, while 
the atmosphere of dream) sunshine and the rippled lagoons 
streaked with melting shadows of tapering domes and campahiles 
are strangely fascinating. I could but wish the defacing hand 
had never drawn the destroying diagonals across the face of each 
plate, for most of them are gems. 

« The first exhibition of the (American ) Society, held at the 
Kurtz Gallery March-April, 1878, contained works by Bridgman, 
DeForest Brush, Chase, Colman, Currier, Dannant, Dewing, 
Duveneck, Eakins, Wyatt Eaton, Fuller, Hunt, Inness, LaF arge, 
Homer Martin, M. R. Oakey, C. 5. Pierce, Th. Robinson, Ryder, 
Sargent, Shirlaw, Thayer, Tiffany, Tryon, T'wachtman, D. Volk, 
Olin Warner, Weir, Whistler and Wyant,—a marvelous list of 
hames, embracing nearly all those who by thei lofty standard 
have helped to raise the standard of modern American Art.’’(!) 

It would be inexcusable unfairness to keep the eyes focused on 
New York and the east or even on America alone in trying to 
trace the causes and discover the sources of art orowth during the 
second half of the late century. Karlier in the century Art 
Unions had begun in France and Germany. In 1868 a memorial 
ot a convention fol promoting universally, reproductions ot works 
of art for the benefit of museums of art of all countries, signed by 
the Prince of Wales, the Crown Princess of Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Italy, Saxony and others, was sent to the Duke of Marl- 


boro. The Society of British Artists -hot the Royal Academy 


1. Sadakichi Hartman, Vol. I, p. 22 
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which had been instituted sixty-four years before, was by order 
styled “ Royal” in 1887; The Home of Arts Association was 
organized two years earlier and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Art one year later, with Sir Frederick Leighton 
as its first president. The Pre-Raphel movement and _ spirit 
which changed the view point in English Art helped to formulate 
the new ideals for us. The West, North West and Ohio Valley 
have furnished signatures to real achievements and. true native 
enthusiasm, names promised enduring remembrance for canvasses 
delightfully crisp, original and racy of the scenery and life of the 
country, and at the present moment the South Land whose society 
standards and cavalier spirit of reckless individualism among the 
educated classes have heretofore fostered neither literary nor art 
achievement, is beginning to put on canvas, its sunshine and 
poverty and its copyrighted, patriarchal leisure. The harsh notes 
of out-weighed discord are dying away and their naturally warm 
impulsiveness and emotional temperament turned toward the 
larger life is inspiring efforts to express ideas of the beautiful in 
form and color as well as in verse. Love of art which is the con- 
crete form of Beauty is finding its way into the hearts and blood 
of the American people and while something has already been 
achieved, much is promised and yet more is hoped for. The 
propitious moods and esthetic exaltations of the painter like the 
orator and musician, are transitory and rare; but they are the 
moments in which alone the greatest achievement is possible. 
Present conditions of our domestic and national life and well-being 
seem favorable to such mental and spiritual elevation. 

Thus far I have scarcely alluded to sculpture and architecture 
for the sufficient and simple reason they have just made a clever 
beginning among us. Contrary to the almost universal order of 
evolution as an expression of emotional life and patriotism, sculp- 
ture and ornamental architecture followed painting whereas they 
usually precede it. The commercialism which has so largely 
dominated our national life, affected sculpture and architecture 
more than it influenced painting, poetry and music. Almost a 
hundred years ago John Trumbull, the greatest battle painter, 
said: “Sculpture will not be wanted here for a century yet.” 
His prophecy has been almost literally fulfilled as we have only a 
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baker's dozen years remaining in which to disprove the prediction, 
Up to ten years ago sculpture with some notable proud excep- 
tions had been academic and mortuary, of the military memorial 
and public square type with seams of the foundry pattern running 
up anddown. Our architecture has been of a kind to satisfy the 
commercial spirit rather than to minister to a refined taste. The 
boundlessness ot this western world influenced plastic art and 
made it colossal, sky-profaning, crude, lifeless and unspiritual. 
Art must be true to the spirit it expresses. But a loud protest 
against this sort of boorish effeminacy is already making itself 
heard. The Chicago exposition Was our first Ss) stematic national 
effort at purely decorative sculpture. The Pan-American followed 
in eight years, but is too recent to estimate its deeper influence on 
art life. Next summer another opportunity is to be unveiled. 
But decorative all such efforts must aim to be unsmirched by 
politics, prejudice or favoritism if they are to be looked LO as the 
best of which American genius is capable. Some individual 
works can be pointed to with unstinted pride, for how could 
genius put more of the living reality into bronze than St. Gaudens 
put into the Abraham Lincoln and more rhythinic, flow and motion 
in the “Shaw Memorial” on Boston Common? or fire bronze with 
more spirit and energy than Daniel C. French’s “ Minute Man” at 
Concord. All three were born out of the tragedy of civil conflict, 
the two great crises of our national life, with the situations, con- 
ditions and sturdy character impartially treated and faithfully 
expressed true to life. Is it not more than simple probability that 
the tragic in our national career, the calm peace and ease of re- 
ligious devotion and faith, the domestic trang uility and the joy ot 
home-life are still too closely interwoven with the materializing 
spirit ol conflict, conquest and progress to inspire the highest 
spiritual conceptions ? 

We speak altogether too confidently of the realism of American 
art, not divising its deeper spirit and meaning. Realistic paint- 
ing, exemplified best in Winslow Homer, is. still true to the 
fundamental art idea of the century, viz. that there is beauty in 
everything and everywhere. Amongst us ideals have been exalt- 
ed and chased as in no other land except in ancient Greece. And 


nowhere have such abstract ideals as liberty, religious freedom and 
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social equality been so much a passion as here. Their attainment 
has been attempted by means and methods the most practical and 
objective not to say despairingly mechanical, and commercialism 
still absorbs so much time, effort and skill that the truest, best art 
is too often the occasional “ between sittings” work of our artists. 

Japanese art is exerting a sensible influence at present by its 
daintiness, refinement, color and simple gracefulness. Nor are 
these various influences at once wholesome and hopeful confined 
to the art profession. 

Art education as distinct from intellectual and protessional 
education was urged in Germany, especially at Hamburg and 
Kénigsberg, about fifteen years ago. ‘The purpose was to train 
the artistic sense of the whole nation, adults as well as children. 
A similar movement was started in France several years earlier 
and as early as eighteen-seventy-eight the Arts for Schools Asso- 
ciation of London was organized under the influence of Ruskin’s 
fervent pleading. Exhibitions of pictures consisting of reproduc- 
tions or of originals or both combined for school decoration were 
afterwards instituted in England and Germany and about five 
years ago the movement was instituted in the United States. 
Various organizations and institutions as the New York State 
Library are trying to further the cause of art education by this 
means. Perhaps the most unique scheme in this line is the 
traveling collection, now known as the Horace K. Turner Art 
Exhibit for School and Home Decoration. 

The artistic taste shown in models and decorative articles for 
daily use is a hopeful sign at present, as jewelry, cutlery, china, 
porcelain, furniture, printing, book-making, vehicles, machinery, 
landscape-gardening, building and furnishings of all kinds. The 
feelit 


gardless of occupation or profession. It may be well to remember 


r itself to be a real factor in life re- 


- 


ig for beauty is showin 
too, that it was Rosthchild’s cook, it is said, who was the first to 
buy one of Millet’s pictures. Our own W. Morris Hunt bought 
another and people began to think for themselves as American 
artists of to-day are doing and to weigh their feelings and the 


once barbarian became the master at Barbizon. 
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EDITORIAL. 


R. JOHN O. QUANTZ, Professor of Psychology in the State 
D Normal Sehool of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, died of heart trouble on 
Saturday, January 24th. He was called to the position at Oshkosh 
about a year and a half ago. He was an able and accomplished 
scholar and an educator of great promise. His brilliant mind and 
scholarly achievements three times secured for him recognition in the 
way of fellowships from three great American universities. For two 
years after graduating as honor man at Toronto he was fellow in 
psychology in the University of Wisconsin, which institution bestowed 
upon him the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1897. Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Massachusetts, then honored him with a fellowship 
for a year, and Cornell for a year following. He was born near 
Toronto, Canada, about thirty-five years ago. In his professional 


career he had gained a large circle of admiring and steadfast friends. 


rTNHE proposition to reduce the college course from four years to 
| three presupposes one or more of the following conditions; the 
course as at present arranged is either antiquated and moribund, or 
not sufficiently intense in its demands, or not well articulated, or else 
there is a purpose to relegate a part of the course to others—to the 
preparatory school on the one hand or to the professional school on the 
other. We believe that a well-defined, all-round undergraduate course 
should and must occupy four years in order to qualify thoroughly and 
satisfactorily for the bachelor’s degree. Its distinctive end, general 
education, should be scrupulously maintained, and it would be better 
to reassume some of the work now required of the preparatory schools 
than to extend or specialize the course, or to make it very freely elec- 
tive. Nevertheless we are glad to see the question raised, for we 
doubt not the ordinary curriculum needs radical modification if not 
enrichment, to re-adjust it to the possibilities and requirements of 


twentieth century education. 


‘ a recent public meeting of the Springfield, Mass., Board of 
Pie Trade, Mr. F. S. Sibley, Secretary of the Board, read a paper 
on the comparative cost of the city schools, which is one of the finest 


examples of civie eriticism we have ever seen. Its thoroughness, its 
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sandor, its liberality and breadth of view, and its spirit of fairness, 
together with the scientific skill displayed, — comparable only with the 
skill of the surgeon cutting unerringly not to wound but to heal,— 
make this paper a model which should be carefully studied by those 
who shape the educational policy of other cities. The caption of Mr. 
Sibley’s thesis was the interrogation ‘‘ Are We Extravagant in the 
administration of Our Pablic Schools?” He modestly terms this ‘* one 
of the lesser factors of the School problem,” but adds that it is a factor 
nevertheless, ‘‘ which is worthy of careful study.” By means of an 
elaborate series of tables made after painstaking correspondence and 
research he shows that while the cost per pupil of the Springfield 
schools is high as compared with many other cities there are many 
qualifying considerations which explain and justify much of the appar- 
ent extravagance of this department of the city administration. Some 
of these considerations are as follows: the marked changes in school 
methods in the past decade, the increase in the number of high schools, 
(from 2,526 in 1890 to 6,005 in 1900 for the whole country) ; recent 
legislation requiring many new and expensive departments and ser- 
vices, such as evening schools, manual training schools, kindergartens, 
free text-books, the free transportation of pupils, ete.; the higher 
cost for the education of women; and increased attention to sanitary 
conditions and the physical welfare of school children. While some 
are found who criticise many of these changes the large majority 
approve them and are willing to meet the increased cost for the sake of 
the accruing advantages. A table compiled by a school official in an 
Ohio city and extensively circulated, which showed the proportionate cost 
of the schools of Springfield per pupil as $16.40 more annually than 
the average of seventeen leading cities, is shown to be misleading in that 
it was based on the figures of a year in which Springfield spent $389,420 
in constructing new school buildings, —an expense which was abso- 
lutely exceptional. Her per capita cost per pupil for 1901 was $35.34 
as compared with $21.79 lowest (Brockton) and $42.43 highest (Hart- 
ford) of eighteen cities considered. This is exclusive of repairs and 
construction. Cost to each $1,000 of assessed valuation $4.80 as 
compared with $1.94 lowest (Brookline) $6.35 highest (Columbus) 
Average salary per teacher in the day schools $668 as compared with 
$6517 lowest (New Bedford) $1,060 highest (Boston). Number of 
pupils to teacher in Springfield 29.6 as compared with 23.4 lowest 
(Brookline) 47.8 highest (Boston.) The difference in cost of text- 


books to high school pupils in Springfield over the same item in Cam- 


Q-- 


bridge was shown to be a total in one year of $2,375.00. As com- 
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pared with Worcester the whole expense of Springfield’s high schools 
showed an excess of $16,676. These are but condensed illustrations 
of the valuable statistical work presented in Mr. Sibley’s paper, which 
was printed in full in the SprincrreLD Union of Feb. 11. The fact is 
patent to the reader that while there are some minor expenditures 
which perhaps might be cut down the city of Springfield is getting the 
worth of the money expended for her public schools. _ Her school 
system is one of the very best in the country, under the exceptionally 
able administration of Superintendent Balliet. She is fortunate also 
in the possession of public spirited citizens of the ability, candor and 
broad-mindedness of the author of the thesis herein reviewed. A first- 
class article generally costs more than one of poor quality. But in 


the long run the best goods are the cheapest. 


THE POWER OF SONG. 
F. H. PALMER 


I stood before a canvas 
Famed afar; 
Sut not the art 


Left impress on my heart 


I heard a preacher argue 
Flawlessly ; 
But polished phrase 
Won little of my praise. 


I read a poem, of faultless 
Rhyme and rythm ; 
But perfect form 


Wrought not my soul’s reform. 


I listened while a brothe 
Plead in love; 
But still unmoved 


Passed onward, unreproved 


But when I heard thy song, I 
Straightway knew 
My Lord’s cleat call 9 


And joyous, yielded all. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
ENGLAND.—— OpposiITION TO COMPULSORY GREEK. 


The decision of the Oxford authorities to continue the requirement 
of Greek for matriculation has had little effect upon the general dis- 
cussion of the subject. At the recent conference of the Association of 
Science Masters, held at the University of London with Sir A. W. 
Ricker, Principal of the University in the chair, several papers were 
presented advocating options between Greek and a modern subject. 
The most interesting of these papers was by Mr. J. Talbot, of Harrow, 
who took strong ground against obligatory Greek in the entrance exam- 
inations at Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Talbot reminded his hearers 
that when the examinations were instituted a purely classical education 
was the only one which could be obtained at any school, and their ob- 
ject was to prevent boys from entering the universities who had had no 
training. In his opinion only about one boy in one hundred and fifty 
shows any marked aptitude for classics and in the interests of the boy 
who is neither ** a fool nor a classic,” he asked that some substitute for 
Greek should be provided. The subjects suggested by him as alterna- 
tives were Science and English or German and English. Of Science 
Mr. Talbot affirmed that while it develops ‘+ the correlating and induc- 
tive” powers of the mind, it ** gives no sense of style.” In this posi-, 
tion he was opposed by Professor Armstrong, but supported by Pro- 
fessor Tilden and Sir Arthur Riicker. 


ENGLISH OPINION ON COEDUCATION. 


The revival of discussions relative to coeducation as a policy in our 
schools, gives interest to a paper on the subject in the special reports 
on Education in the United States, issued under the editorial supervis- 
ion of Michael Sadler, by the Board of Education. The author of the 
paper is the Rev. Cecil Grant, head master of the Keswick high school 
in which the policy has been adopted. Mr. Grant made a visit to this 
country for the special purpose of studying coeducation in its most con- 
genial environment, and his views are well worth attention. He opens 
his paper with a very concise statement of the differences between En- 
glish and American conditions, and proceeds in spite of the differences 
to advocate schools for both sexes in his own country. 

To understand the stress which the discussion places upon the moral 
aspects of the question it must be remembered that the typical sec- 





rece cae 
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ondary school in England is a boarding school. According to Mr. 
Grant, the ‘* root idea” of opposition to coeducation in these is the 
‘*moral danger.” His own experience at Keswick leads him to declare 
very positively that ‘‘to introduce girls into boarding schools with boys, 
far from increasing the moral danger, will tend to cause its disap- 
pearance.” ‘* The monastery system,” he says, ‘‘is the one point 
where our boarding school system touches the French, and probably it 
is the worst. It is indeed the added danger of immorality in boarding 
schools that has enabled day schools to keep a considerable number of 
boys who would otherwise have gone to boarding schools.” 

In his discussion of the subject, Mr. Grant necessarily keeps in mind 
the distinctive features of English schools so that many of the argu- 
ments advanced would have little application to our own case. The 
discipline in English schools, at least in those for boys, is much severer 
and more autocratic than in American schools. ‘* The English school- 
boy,” Mr. Grant says, ‘*‘ has come to regard corporal punishment as an 
item in the charter of his liberties. ‘To be so dealt with is his inalien- 
able right and privilege.” This method of restraint inadmissible for 
girls must be maintained for boys at all hazards. Hence the necessity 
in an English coeducational school of setting up two different systems 
of penalties. This, however, as the experience at Keswick shows, can 
be easily done. 

While admitting the inferiority of American secondary schools to the 
English secondaries as regards scholastic standards, Mr. Grant scouts 
the idea that this inferiority is due to coeducation. ‘* Nothing,” he 
says, ‘*is more striking to the English visitor in American high schools 
than the comparatively elementary nature of the work done in the high- 
est forms.” In classics our limitations seem to him very marked and 
in mathematics scarcely less so. In French we are about on a par 
with our English rivals, while other subjects, science and English, 
have little place in the secondary schools of England. We have not 
space here to reproduce Mr. Grant’s interesting discussion of these 
scholastic differences, many explanations of our inferiority in the 
classics and mathematics are suggested, in particular the greater num- 
ber of branches in our programmes and the ‘*somewhat gentle, give- 
and-take style of teaching—making no strong demands either upon 
the learner’s attention or previous industry in preparation, covering the 
ground slowly and raising questions rather than dogmatically answer- 
ing them’’—but says Mr. Grant ‘‘in the allegation” that ‘*the boys 
have to sink to a standard,” purposely set low for the girls, ‘* there is 


no truth.” 
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In England there is large and growing interest in the subject of 
coeducation. ‘*It seems certain,” says our author ‘* that a few years 
must decide whether the system is to receive the full trial which it 
merits.”” The present danger seems to be from cheap, pretentious 
experiments started without adequate equipments or proper adjust- 
ments. 


ENGLISH VS. PRUSSIAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In an exceedingly interesting study of English vs. Prussian primary 
education Michael Sadler brings into striking contrast certain features 
of both systems. The Prussian school administration is more cen- 
tralized and ‘bureaucratic ;” nevertheless the ‘‘ wheels” are so nicely 
adjusted as to give much freedom to local activity. The system of 
clerical inspection which is quite common is in his opinion a hindrance 
to the progress of the schools. 

There is a striking contrast between the teaching personnel of the 
two countries. In Prussia 974 per cent. of the teachers have passed 
the state examination; in England only 10 per cent. In Prussia only 
about 12.5 per cent. of the primary teachers are women, in England 
75 per cent. - The situation of the Prussian teacher is much more 
secure as he is a recognized member of the civil service; the strength 
of the English teacher depends much more upon his own personality 
than upon his relation to the system. By reason of his very freedom 
the English teacher has rarely the energy, the persistence and the clear 
view of the end to be attainfed that characterize his German confrére. 
In common with many other observers Mr. Sadler notes the over- 
crowded state of the Prussian rural schools, which often have from 60 
to 100 pupils under a single teacher. He praises the general quality 
and spirit of the instruction, remarking in particular the attention given 
to reading and the emphasis placed upon moral education. The excel- 
lent results attained in the Prussian schools in the teaching of modern 
languages are attributed by him to the custom of employing German 
teachers who have become familiar with the foreign idiom by residence 
in the foreign country. In England, on the contrary, where the re- 
sults are inferior, this subject is generally entrusted to foreign teachers. 
This appreciation coming from so competent an authority carries special 
weight. 


PROVISION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS AT GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 


The University of Grenoble in south-eastern France has gained an 


international reputation for the excellence of its courses of study 
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planned for foreign students and the very complete arrangements made 
for their comfort during their term of study. 

The courses of instruction in the French language were begun in the 
summer of 1898, under the auspices of a Committee of Patronage 
constituted the year before. The following year the Faculty of Letters, 
at the instance of the Committee, organized special courses in the 
French language and literature for foreign students and soon after the 
Faculty of Law offered special inducements to foreign students in 
certain legal branches. The rapid development of the work is 
shown by the increase in the number of students availing themselves 
of the provision. The attendance upon the vacation courses increased 
from 35 students in 1898 to 302 in 1902; the attendance upon the 
special courses in the Faculty of Letters from 5 to 108; in the Faculty 
of Law from 16 to 64 and in the Faculties of Science and of Medicine 
from 1 to 12, or a total increase in the University Faculties from 22 
foreign students in 1897-98 to 184 in 1901-02. The large proportion 
of Germans in the foreign contingent is especially noticeable. They 
formed in 1902, 73 per cent. of the total number in the University 
classes and 60 per cent. of the total in the vacation classes. 

The fees for the various courses are as follows: For the vacation 
courses, 40 frances ($8) for the first six weeks and 10 frances ($2) for 
each succeeding fortnight, or 60 frances ($12) for the entire duration 
of the classes. For the classes in the Faculty of Letters, 20 francs 
($4) each semester; in the Faculty of Law 80 francs ($16) each 
semester, of which 20 franes ($4) are paid over to the Committee for 


the privilege accorded the Law students of pursuing their language 


++ 


ters. 


study in the classes of the Faculty of Let 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers of EDUCATION will send, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, any book reviewed in these columns. 


The Romance of an Old Fool. By Roswell Field. <A choicely written, short, 

entertaining, light story, not quite in consonance with puritanism, but well illus- 

trating the shallowness and conceit of an easy-going, easy-living, well-to-do 

gentleman who is full of superficial philosophy, and has had very little experience 
with the earnestness of life. Evanston, Ill.: William S. Lord. Price, $1.25. 


Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia. Edited by Clifton Price, Ph. D. For the best 
preparatory schools or the first year in college. The introduction contains much 
interesting and important information, and there are copious and critical notes and 
explanations on each page. The student is trained to observe for himself the 
characteristics of classical Latin. New York: American Book Company. Price, 


75 cents. 


Chaucer’s Prologue, Knight’s Tale, etc., edited by Andrew Ingraham, Early 
American Orations, edited by Louie R. Heller, and Shakepeare’s As You Like It, 
edited by Charles Robert Gaston, are three of the ‘‘ Pocket American and English 
Classics’? published by The Macmillan Company of New York, at 25 cents each. 
Each book has copious introductory and explanatory matter as well as scholarly 
notes. They are neat and convenient for class use and for leisure hour study. 


Baby Roland Booklets. By George Hansen. The first three numbers of the 
series, entitled ‘‘ Vespers,’? ‘‘ The Ascent of Man,’’ and ‘‘ Lima Beans,”’ consist 
each of a dozen reproductions of photographs of Baby Roland in picturesque atti- 
tudes appropriately labeled. Aside from the amusement afforded, the pictures are 
indicative of mental development and present a valuable psychological study. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder and Morgan Shepard. Price, 50 cents each. 


Mental Arithmetic. By I. C. McNeill. Intended for grammar grades and for 
review work in high and normal schools. The book begins with the geometrical 
concept of ratio and develops successively fractional relations, decimals, percentage, 
compound numbers, mensuration and mental algebra. Clearness and carefulness 
of thought are required to precede complexity of relations, and therefore problems 
that are merely puzzles are omitted. The book is planned along strictly peda- 

\ gogical lines. New York: American Book Company. Price, 35 cents. 


American Literature in the Colonial and National Period. By Lorenzo Sears, 
L. H. D., Professor in Brown University. A work of high order showing the 
historical development of our literature from the efforts of the earliest settlers, with 
their English manner of life and thought, through the long transition, into inde- 
pendence and a distinctive nationality. A few representative authors are discussed 
at length, but the aim of the book seems to be to make manifest real literature, 
rather than to give personal history, or a full enumeration of works and writers. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Company. Price $1.50. 
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Rote Song Book—First Steps in Music. By Frederick H. Ripley and Thomas 
Tapper. It is on the same general plan as the Natural Music Course, and aims to 
cultivate a perception of tone relation and to develop artistic sense. There are 
full and suggestive directions, but a wide field is left to the individuality of the 
teacher—a most desirable consideration. The book is intended for one year’s work 
and is arranged in ten monthly parts. New York: American Book Company. 
Price, 40 cents. 


A First Manual of Composition (revised edition). By Edwin Herbert Lewis. 
A well justified attempt to ‘‘ interest and yet to discipline, to stir the imagination 
and yet educate the will.’’ The book provides for a course of two years, and 
presents essentials linked with much practice. The topics treated are composition 
in general, punctuation and sentence-structure, correctness in the sentence, 
description, narration, exposition and argument. The explanations are careful 
and clear. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price 60 cents. 


The First Year of Latin. Based on Cesar’s War with the Helvetii. sy Walter 
B. Gunnison, Ph. D., and Walter S. Harley, A.M. Anelementary work, planned 
to introduce the pupil to the study of Cesar at the earliest practicable moment. 
Only the essentials of grammar are presented, and the vocabulary and exercises 
are chiefly confined to the resources of the first book of Cesar. Much of the book 
is inductive, but the arrangement is such as to make an excellent drill book At 
the end of the year the pupil has read the first twelve chapters of Cresar, and may 
have completed the first book. Itis one of the best ‘short cuts’’ to Cwsar. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Company. Price, $1.00. 


The Territorial Growth of the United States. By William A. Mowry, A. M.; 
Ph. D. A work of profound interest to every student of American history and a 
fitting monument to the faithful, scholarly, untiring labors of the author. Dn 
Mowry has had special opportunities at his command and he has improved them 


t 


to the utmost, exercising untold patience and the most careful discrimination. 


> 


Particular attention has been given to the Louisiana Purchase and the acquisition 
of the Oregon Country, because of their exceptional importance and because of 
the difficulty of obtaining correct information about them A number of doubtful 
questions have been persistently and successfully pursued to authentic conclusions, 
and the book, as a whole, must be considered authoritative, and a valuable 
contribution to historical literature. New York: Silver, Burdett & Company. 
Price, $1.50 

Colonel Alexander K. McClure’s Recollections of Half a Century. A collection 


f 


of over fifty fascinating sketches of men and events belonging to the last half- 
century and prominently connected with the history of the United States. 
Colonel McClure has had an experience well-nigh unique because ‘of the extent 
and intimacy of his acquaintance with the great leaders and actors in the affairs of 
the nation during the period of its greatest struggle and greatest development a 
period not matched in the history of any other republic. The book is written in 
the style of the finished journalist, who takes the reader into the very life and 
movements of the scenes depicted, and with as much of simplicity and modesty as 
comports with the prominence of the participant. The writer is dispassionate, 
critical, and just in his estimates. The work is worthy a place in the library of 
every citizen and of every school where history is taught. Salem: The Salem 


Press Company. Price, $3.00 
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The Book of Nature Myths. By Florence Holbrook. A second reader designed 
to follow the Hiawatha Primer. It is composed of short, complete stories adapted 
from the folk-lore of primitive races and giving a mythical explanation of the phe- 
nomena of nature. The stories appeal to the imagination of the child during the 
wonder age and have considerable educational value. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, 45 cents. 


The Peasant and the Prince. By Harriet Martineau. With Introduction and 
Notes by Henry W. Boynton, M. A. This is No. 152 of the Riverside Literature 
Series, and with its simple, forceful style, will do much to interest and instruct 
young pupils of modern history in the sentiments and movements that led to the 
French Revolution. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 40 cents. 


Training in Woodwork. For use in Manual Training and Technical Schools. 
By James M. Tate. An elementary guide to the care of tools and the principal 
operations in carpentry, wood-turning and pattern-making. Allowing four hours 
a week, the work should occupy about a year. The book is fully illustrated and 
seems to be clear and well planned. Minneapolis: School Education Company. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes by E. E. Hale, Jr., 
Ph. D. Convenient for younger students of Shakespeare, with its suggestive lines 
of study and important points not easily looked up elsewhere. Jt is No. 53 of the 
Standard Literature series. New York: University PublishingCo. Price, 121-2 
cents. 


Le Pays de France. Var Pierre Foucin. Edited for school use by Antoine 
Muzzarelli. For compact, systematic information about France and the French, 
geographically, politically and historically, and in the arts, sciences and literature, 
and for its easy, pure style, this book possesses special value for students, travel- 
lers and others who are interested in the real France. There are many foot-notes, 
and an extensive vocabulary. New York: American Book Company: Price, 60 
cents. 


Lessons on Practical Subjects. By Sarah Forbes Hughes and Catherine W. 
Faucon. Consists of simple, plain expositions of such subjects as money, bonds, 
taxes, corporations, strikes, debts and savings, savings banks, and endowment 
orders. This information is not found in the ordinary text-books for grammar 
schools, though it is greatly needed there, and this book attempts to meet the need. 
It is also a valuable work for everybody, especially for the laboring classes. New 
York: Hinds & Noble. Price, 50 cents. 


Worcester’s New Primary Dictionary. Revised and enlarged from the original 
edition. Practically, this is the well-known authority brought down to date. It 
is convenient in form and size, and covers a much wider field than is indicated by 
the term ‘‘Primary.’’ But the ambition to present an extended vocabulary inter- 
feres with clearness in arrangement and also in definition. For instance, ‘* abun- 
dance ”’ is defined as ‘* great plenty, exuberance,’’ while ‘‘ plenty ’’ is ‘‘ abundance, 
exuberance,’’ and ** exuberance’”’ is ‘‘over-abundance, great plenty.’’ Why not 
omit such words as acanthus, abjuration, adumbration, agglutination, antiscorbutic, 
and thousands of others that scarcely occur in the ordinary life, and define more 
simply and clearly the important words of every-day experience? Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 50 cents. 
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General History Way-Marks. By Charles C. Boyer, Ph. D. An epitome of 
general history on the basis of history as the science of events. It is not to be 
used alone, but as a skeleton in connection with larger and fuller works. It gives 
the real substance of history in its logical sequence — the part that should be 
thoroughly memorized, but which is of little value unless associated with the 
appropriate and vitalizing details. It should prove to be a good guide in the 
library method of instruction. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 


65 cents. 


Animal Activities. A First Book in Zoology. By Nathaniel S. French, Ph. D 
An elementary work on the laboratory plan, and the outgrowth of fifteen years of 
instruction to high school classes. It is thoroughly scientific in spirit, contains 
many technical vocabularies and is fully illustrated, and yet the phraseology is 
simple and plain. While the work is partly descriptive, for the most part it re 
quires individual investigation by the pupil. It is arranged for beginning the 
study in the autumn, but may be easily adapted to any other order. It is one of 
the best helps for teachers in connection with nature study, and on the whole is 
the most practical text-book we have yet seen on thissubject. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. Price, $1.20. 


A Song of a Single Note. A love story. By Amelia E. Barr. The plot is 
tragical in effect, the movement is easy, natural and finely sustained, and the style 
possesses the characteristic fascination that Mrs. Barr knows so well how to iuter- 
weave. The central figure is a girl of Boston parentage, whose higher education 
and introduction to society take place in New York and later in London, during 
the period of the Revolution. Out of many suitors, and after many trying 
experiences, an English lord finally wins her hand, although in doing it he 
displays a selfishness as cruel and heartless and indomitable as that of King 
Richard. Under the stress of necessity imposed by him, she is led to give up her 
American lover, as dear to her as life, and to accept him instead. The story 
depicts the difference between American and English ideas of marriage in a way 
that every American girl with English proclivites would do well to consider, It is 
also doubtful how many would encourage the fulfilment of a compulsory pledge as 
against a deliberate and voluntary agreement. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 


pany. Price, $1.50. 


PERIODICALS. 


In Scribner’s Magazine for February, Henry Rutgers Marshall raises the question, Shall 
artists be trained in our Universities ?—The “ Old Maid’s Corner’ inthe March Century con 
tains some solid bits of wisdom. Here is one: ‘* The only sorrow worth anything in this world 
is sorrow for others, and sorrow for others means helping others, not hugging our woes fo 
ourselyes.”—The Cosmopolitan for February says thatif fathers would win the confidence 
of their daughters in early life and keep it unimpaired in later years womankind would in a 
single generation approach a level never yet reached.—Ip the Quarterly Journal of Eco 
nomics Mr. Edward Atkinson claims to prove that less than one million of the twenty-nine 
million people in the United States engaged in gainful occupations would be injuriously 
affected by the complete removal of the protective duties.—Mrs. Theodore W. Birney ina 
paper in the Delineator for March gives some practical suggestions as to how to control fear, 
anxiety and grief in childhood.—Dr. Sarah A. French-Battey contributes three illustrated 
pages on Dancing as an Exercise to the March Designer 
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